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With Our Compliments 


You might like to know... 


In keeping with the ''forward look'' of NVGA 
the Board of Trustees purchased extra copies of this 
issue of the Quarterly for distribution to friends 


of the guidance movement. 


The membership chairman 


was instructed to place an extra copy in the hands 
of members of the Association in the hope that they 
would in turn mail or hand it to an individual who 
might profit from membership in our Association. 

We are proud of the Quarterly, and it seems only 
logical that we should share an issue with other 


guidance workers. 
Professional Directory 


The Professional Membership Directory for 1957 
will soon be available. This has proved to be a 


very popular directory, 
and NVGA takes great pride 
in providing this im- 
portant service to the 
guidance movement. 
Convention 

Reports from St. Louis 
indicate that the Conven-— 
tion program is moving 
forward under the capable 
direction of our program 
chairman, Julia Alsberg. 
The present plans call for 
major addresses to be 
given by professional 
leaders in guidance, and 


every effort is being made 


to avoid duplication of 
programs. 
Achievement Awards 


In the last issue of the Qu 


at the St. Louis Convention. 


arterly the announce- 
ment was made of the achievement awards to be given 


The Board of Trustees 


at their meeting in Chicago decided to extend the 
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scope of the awards by giving an award of achieve-— 
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ment to one guidance group or branch to be selected 
on the basis of a unique contribution to vocational 
guidance. The Executive Committee of the Board was 
empowered to make the selection. Time will be pro-— 
vided in the program for appropriate recognition of 
the recipient. 
A Positive Look At Branches 

Since the development of APGA branches there has 
been much confusion at the local level relative to 
appropriate affiliation. Such confusion frequently 
results in contention and lack of effectiveness. 
Your officers have held the view that the decision 
to apply for an APGA charter is one which the local 
members must make, but it is hoped that each will 
retain the NVGA charter to serve the vocational 
guidance interests in the branch. The Board of 
Trustees has now taken the next logical step and in- 
structed our branch coordinator, Evelyn Murray, to 
encourage the NVGA members of an APGA branch to 
apply for an NVGA charter if one is not held ina 
local branch. If the local vocational guidance 
group is to be adequately represented at the na— 
tional level, there is real value in having an NVGA 
branch charter in every APGA branch. 
The Vestibule Clause 

Many of our dedicated members were surprised and 
alarmed to receive the proposed amendments to the 
APGA constitution. The one which had been approved 
by the Delegate Assembly, and which seems to cause 
the greatest concern, is that of the one year tem— 
porary membership in APGA, frequently identified as 
the ''vestibule clause.'' This amendment was passed 
to facilitate new applications so that an individual 
might be accepted into membership while his appli- 
cation is being reviewed by one of the divisions. 

The many letters on this subject are reassuring 
to your officers. It is our sincere hope that you 
will remain alerted to this situation so that the 
autonomy of the division will be retained. The 
spirit and letter of ''unification'' provided that 
membership in APGA could be gained only through the 


divisions. This is a position from which we cannot 
(Continued on page 4) 
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U. S. School Principals Report Thein 


COUNSELOR NEEDS 


by STEWART C. HULSLANDER and CHARLES E. SCHOLL 


S100 principals throughout the 
United States report they want 
63,000 more counselors five years 
from now but probably will employ 
about 30,000 more than at present. 

Data procured from question- 
naires mailed to a sample of 1,333 
elementary and secondary school 
principals provided an estimate of 
44,340 (+2,341) counselors em- 
ployed in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the United States 
in 1955-56. 

Of these, it is estimated that 12,- 
600 (+1,665) were employed in 
elementary schools and 31,740 
(+1,645) were employed in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Desired, Expected Positions 


If no restrictions were placed 
upon them, school principals indi- 
cated that ideally they would like 
to employ 107,610 counselors in 
elementary and secondary schools 
by 1960-61. Of this number, 54,- 
900 counselors would be employed 
in the elementary schools and 52,- 
710 in the secondary schools. 

However, when asked to make 
realistic estimates, the school prin- 
cipals estimated that they expect to 
employ 74,016 (+3,363) coun- 
selors by 1960-61. Of these, 29,- 
736 (+2,694) would be employed 


Srewart C. HuLsLANpERr is Assist- 
ant Professor and CHarLes E. SCHOLL 
is Research Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Counseling and Guidance, 
University of Michigan School of 
Education. 
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in elementary schools and 44,280 
(+2,012) would be employed in 
secondary schools. 

These were a few of the findings 
of A Study of Current and Future 
Demand for School Counseling Per- 
sonnel in the United States, com- 
pleted last spring by the School of 
Education of the University of 
Michigan under a contract with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The national study involved a 
mail questionnaire to school princi- 
pals and interviews with school 
principals and state supervisors of 
guidance, using modern survey re- 
search techniques. Other aspects 
of the study are being reported in 
other professional journals. 


Elementary Qualifications 


When asked to check the three 
qualifications they consider most 
important in selecting counselors in 
the future for their schools, the 
elementary school principals listed 
qualifications in the following order 
of frequency: 

1. Personality factors such as 

emotional stability and ma- 

turity. 

. Successful teaching  experi- 
ence in any system prior to 
entry into counseling. 

3. Graduate study in guidance. 

4. Previous counseling expéri- 


bo 


The investigation was made by 
Philip Diskin, former Research As- 
sociate in the School of Education at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Hul- 
slander directed the project. 
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ence in a school or non-school 2. Graduate study in guidance. 

setting. 3. Successful teaching  experi- 
5. Successful teaching experi- ence in any system prior to 

ence in the local system prior entry into counseling. 

to entry into counseling. 4. Work experience outside of 
6. Work experience outside of school teaching. 

school teaching. 5. Previous counseling experi- 


ence in non-school settings. 
6. Successful teaching  experi- 


ence in the local school sys- 


The secondary school principals tem prior to entry into coun- 
listed counselor qualifications that seling. 
they desire in employing counselors From the above information, it 
in the future in the following order appears that both elementary and 
of frequency: secondary principals will give con- 


1. Personality factors such as _ siderable weight to personality fac- 
emotional stability and ma-_ tors when selecting counselors for 
turity. their schools in the future. 


(Continued from page 2) 


retreat and keep faith with our members. This is a 
position to which your officers are dedicated. 


President 
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Physical Facilities for, Guidance 


Condensed from Report of NAGSTC Workshop Committee 


by DON D. TWIFORD 


EXIT NOT THRU 
WAITING AREA 


\/ ACM NISTRATION 
| RECOROS| 


\ / 
{ 
\ | ACCESS 
\ } 
/ 


AREA 


DIAGRAMMATIC SCHEME | 


XPANDING school enrollments 
KE and consequent extension of 
school building programs is bring- 
ing about an increasing need for 
resource information relative to 
physical facilities for guidance 
services. Educators generally agree 
that guidance services are an in- 
tegral part of the total educational 
program. In order for these serv- 
ices to function effectively, it is 
essential that adequate physical fa- 
cilities be provided. 

The need to provide adequate 
physical facilities for guidance has 
long been of vital concern to state 
guidance supervisors and counselor- 
trainers as well as local school ad- 
ministrators and counselors. As a 
result of workshops conducted by 
the NAGSTC, a bulletin dealing 
with this area has been developed 


Don D. Twirorp is State Director 
of Guidance Services, Nebraska State 
Department of Education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SCHEME 2 


and is soon to be published and dis- 
tributed by the Student Personnel 
and Guidance Services Section of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

This bulletin was developed in 
consultation with the American 
Institute of Architects. (The 
Workshop committee gratefully 
acknowledged the contributions of 
H. Curtis Ittner of St. Louis, Mo. 
who represented the AIA, and of 
Dr. Kenneth Parker, Director of 
Guidance, Lampher, Michigan 
Public Schools who served as a 
consultant to the Workshop group. ) 

It is important that the building 
architect be brought into the early 
planning stages of physical facili- 
ties for guidance. This point can- 
not be stressed too strongly! Early 
planning, in consultation with an 
architect, can save time and help 
to avoid costly mistakes. 

The architect’s presence at these 
early planning meetings gives the 
school building committee mem- 
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bers more insight into the problems 
the architect faces in trying to plan 
a building that will meet educa- 
tional specifications. At the same 
time, the architect benefits from 
this contact with professional edu- 
cators since it helps him to crystal- 
lize his understanding of present- 
day educational needs and prac- 
tices. 

Specific, detailed plans are likely 
to stereotype the design of guidance 
facilities. Plans which have been 
designed for use in a school with 
a given program of guidance serv- 
ices might not be adapted func- 
tionally to the program of guidance 
in another school. Thus it is better 
for each school to think out its own 
plan for guidance facilities. 

Initial planning might best be 
accomplished by the use of “dia- 
grammatic schemes.” Scheme #1 
shows the preliminary thinking, in- 
dicating the relationship of the 
guidance area to other school areas 
such as the administration area and 
public accesses. In Scheme #2, 
the guidance area itself has been 
worked out in more detail, showing 
by the use of circles, how the vari- 


ous units related to guidance might 
fit together. 

These schemes can be developed 
early in cooperation with the archi- 
tect and planning committee. 
With the diagrammatic schemes 
serving as the point of departure, 
the architect can draw upon his 
own skills and creative resourceful- 
ness in planning a guidance area 
which will take into account the 
relationships shown by the schemes. 

Each school must work out its 
own schematic arrangement. The 
scheme shown here is one example 
of such an arrangement. In devis- 
ing the diagrammatic scheme, such 
things as the size of the school, 
the extent of the guidance program, 
the philosophy of guidance, and the 
supplemental services which may 
or may not be considered a part of 
the guidance services, will need to 
be considered. 

The planning process is a co- 
operative enterprise involving key 
personnel from the school staff— 
counselors, representative teachers, 
administrators—as_ well as_ the 
architects. 


Pre-High School 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


by MICHAEL NEWMAN 


NDIVIDUAL vocational guidance 
I for elementary school pupils is 
heresy. The agencies engaged in 
vocational guidance (those of 
which the writer knows) hold as 
their lower age limit for such 


MicuaEL Newman is Counseling Psy- 
chologist at the Community Counsel- 
ing Center of Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and instructor in 
Educational Psychology at New York 
University, New York City. 


services the lower teen years. 

There are good reasons for this: 
there are serious doubts about the 
reliability and validity of vocational 
diagnosis and prognosis for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Yet there is a need for it, and 
pre-high school vocational guid- 
ance is actually taking place all the 
time. The New York City Board 
of Education offers more than one 
hundred vocational courses for boys 
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and more than fifty vocational 
courses for girls in high schools [2], 
aside from the concentrations with- 
in academic programs. Therefore, 
prior to graduation from grammar 
grades the youngsters arrive at a 
fork in the road where a choice 
among a multitude of paths must 
be made. Millions of children have 
been and will be channeled into 
high school training for specific 
vocations. 

Who is doing the vocational 
guidance? Parents, teachers, rela- 
tives, friends, and the children 
themselves. Everyone but the 
qualified counselor does it. Some- 
times appropriately trained per- 
sonnel help in the process by pro- 
viding occupational information; 
but professional assistance for the 
individual elementary school stu- 
dent is practically non-existent. 
The Board of Education of the 
City of New York acknowledges 
that “Individual guidance service 
for each boy and girl is as yet an 
unrealized hope... .” [1, p. 121]. 

Under these circumstances it 
should surprise no one that there 
are sO many square pegs in round 
holes, but rather that there are not 
more. Every counselor with a case 
load of older adolescents and adults 
encounters many misguided men 
who have wasted years, unhappy 
ones, doing what they didn’t like 
to do, what they were unsuited to 
do. And those whom the coun- 
selors see must be but a fraction of 
the miserable misfits. 

Since vocational guidance (or 
misguidance) does take place, and 
must take place with elementary 
school children, the writer sees 
two responsibilities for the coun- 
seling profession. Despite its trepi- 
dation and modesty about what it 
can do for the younger population, 
it certainly can do a better job than 
the parents, pedagogues, and puer- 
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ilities are performing. With what- 
ever can be gleaned from the pres- 
ent knowledge of the field, the pro- 
fessional counselor can better 
understand and predict the direc- 
tions which a child may find fruit- 
ful, and more confidently, the di- 
rections which may be _ bootless. 
It can’t be done perfectly? Well, 
then, neither is guidance perfect 
at later stages; but it is better than 
lay bumbling, better than what 
went before. 

The other (not secondary) re- 
sponsibility is research in the fallow 
field of prognostic aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and personality. There may 
be doubt, but it certainly is a 
reasonable hypothesis now that 
there is a good deal of consistency 
in the person, that “the child is 
father to the man.” It follows then, 
that if we can learn to understand 
the psychological structure of the 
young and trace its development 
through the years that we can 
sooner or later discover significant 
signs. Thus far research has not 
had the proper direction for voca- 
tional guidance. Vocational guid- 
ance has not been the focus of re- 
search with the elementary school 
child. 

By concentration of its endeavors 
upon the pre-high school popula- 
tion the counseling profession can 
progress toward higher purposes: 

1. prophylactic — preventing 
youth from blundering into 
frustrating occupations; 

2. perfective — helping people 
find life work which will en- 
able them to attain the full- 
est measure of satisfaction and 
development of which they 
are capable. 


REFERENCES 


1. Board of Education, the City of 
New York. Guidance of chil- 
dren in elementary schools, Cur- 
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2. Board of Education, the City of Schools, 1955-56. 
Meet NVGA Secretary 
ANDREWS 


Margaret E. Andrews, NVGA 
Secretary, is Consultant in Business 
Education and Placement for the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Her 
work involves all phases of place- 
ment—after school, summer, after 
graduation, and the part-time work 
programs. She is also consultant 
to the business education teachers 
in the schools. 

Born in Minneapolis and a prod- 
uct of the school system in which 
she now works, she received her 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the 
University of Minnesota. Gradu- 
ate work in guidance was done at 
Stanford University, New York Uni- 
versity, and University of Colorado 
where she received her Ed.D. Ed- 
ucational experience includes high 
school and college teaching, school 
social work, and coordinator work 
in Virginia, Minnesota, and Minne- 


To make her 
more effective 
in discussing 
jobs with stu- 
dents and em- 
ployers and to 
assist in cur- 
riculum _revi- 
sions related to 
job demand, 
Dr. Andrews 
has had a var- 
iety of work 
experiences herself. She has at 
various times worked at many dif- 
ferent jobs in offices and stores in 
different cities, as a metal machine 
operator in an automobile manu- 
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facturing plant, as a laboratory as- 
sistant in a cannery, and as a hos- 
pital nurses’ aide. Courses such as 
woodworking, blueprint reading, 
and labor legislation have rounded 
out her job knowledge. 

In 1943, she became Consultant 
in Placement for the Minneapolis 
Schools and later the position was 
modified to include business edu- 
cation—and thus her present title. 

She has served as president of 
the Minneapolis Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and as a board 
member continually since 1943. 
She has spoken at a number of na- 
tional conventions and has served 
as program chairman of the Young 
Workers Section and the Occupa- 
tional Information Section, and 
later as chairman of each of these 
Sections. 

Dr. Andrews is Vice-President of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 
and is chairman of the Secondary 
Scohols Section of the National 
Business Teachers Association. She 
is a member of the Minnesota Psy- 
chological Association. 

Dr. Andrews has written a 
number of articles in professional 
periodicals over the years and last 
year authored “Operating a Place- 
ment Service,” one of the Science 
Research Associates Professional 
Reading Series. 

Outside interests include build- 
ing and managing a new home and 
improving her skill on a new Bald- 
win organ. 
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Kecoustderation 


of the Autobiography 


by DON DINKMEYER 


W ITH INCREASED time being de- 
voted to the study of new sci- 
entific tools to assist the counselor 
in understanding the individual, it 
might be well to reconsider one of 
the most simple but effective coun- 
seling tools. Certainly the autobi- 
ography has many economical fea- 
tures which bear consideration 
when the counselor is searching for 
ways to better understand his 
clients. 


A Look at Theory 


Let us examine some of the 
theoretical considerations underly- 
ing the use of the autobiography. 
A study of the literature and con- 
tact with counselors indicate that 
many counselors are not aware of 
the potentialities of this tool. 

Many counselors have taken the 
traditional frame of reference, an 
external approach, and have _at- 
tempted to understand and explain 
human behavior in terms of exter- 
nal type measures, such as tests. 
With these methods progress has 
been made in the prediction of nor- 
mative behavior, what the “aver- 
age,” “normal,” or “typical” indi- 
vidual may do; but prognosis for a 
particular individual is not yet pos- 
sible. 

Faced with this gap in under- 
standing of the individual, it might 


Don DinKMEYER is Professor of 
Psychology at North Park College and 
Counselor at Luther High North, 
Chicago. 
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be well to consider the personal 
frame of reference as described by 
Snygg and Combs [1]. Here one 
seeks to observe behavior from the 
point of view of the individual him- 
self. 

This approach, which has been 
termed a phenomenological ap- 
proach, has shown itself in the in- 
creased concern for concepts such 
as level of aspiration, attitude, in- 
terest, frustration, and the self- 
concept. Increased interest in the 
projective techniques also reflects 
this trend. 

It is readily recognized that 
many counselors will not be able to 
employ these techniques. Lack of 
training, and insufficient time for 
the individual case prevent the pro- 
jective techniques from becoming 
more popular in use. Thus, it 
seems pertinent that some substi- 
tute method be found. It becomes 
apparent that the autobiography 
may be of assistance in understand- 
ing this personal frame of reference. 

Before considering the autobi- 
ography itself, it might be wise to 
define clearly the phenomenal field. 
By the phenomenal field is meant 
the entire universe, including him- 
self, as it is experienced by the in- 
dividual at the instant of action. 
Thus, the concept of the phenome- 
nal field points up the fact that 
reality differs with individuals and 
is dependent upon their perception 
of the world. The task is to deter- 
mine how they perceive the entire 
universe. 


Thus, to the person concerned 
with understanding behavior, it is 
particularly pertinent that he see 
the world as it is viewed by the in- 
dividual. This can often be done 
most adequately through the auto- 
biography. 

The autobiography may assist in 
the interpretation of other data as- 
sembled. Also, as it opens the in- 
dividual’s private world, it may sup- 
ply the missing pieces of informa- 
tion necessary for understanding 
the individual. 


A Look at Purpose 


The following are basic reasons 
for use of the autobiography: 


1. Assists in interpretation of 
other data. 

2. Permits the client active par- 
ticipation in the process of 
self-understanding. 

3. Encourages the possible pre- 
sentation of experiences too 
intimate to be revealed in a 
face-to-face situation. 

4. Gives a view of the phenome- 
nal field, by giving the indi- 
vidual’s story in his own 
words. 

5. Establishes an easy means for 
recording information which 
might be imparted in an inter- 
view, but which the counselor 
would not be able to record 
accurately. 

6. Aids in a view of longitudinal 
development which may be 
difficult to ascertain from 
other methods. 

7. Aids materially in the devel- 
opment of insight. 

8. Presents evidence 
writer’s self-concept. 

9 Meets many of the criteria of 
practicality and the problems 
of limited time and a modest 
budget. 

One can readily see that the 


of the 


10 


autobiography meets many of the 
criteria for the best counseling sit- 
uation. 


A Look at Content 


Next will be considered the con- 
tent of the autobiography. The 
simplest statement, is that it is the 
individual's life story written by 
himself. It must be born in mind 
that it can vary from a very super- 
ficial type of writing to work bear- 
ing a relationship to Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. In its most useful form 
it sets forth patterns rather than iso- 
lated fragments of data. 

The primary purpose of the auto- 
biography in a specific situation 
would determine the form that is 
preferable. When dealing with an 
emotional problem, one would want 
to use a freer method. However, 
in the realm of educational-voca- 
tional problems, the controlled 
autobiography permits more sys- 
tematic review of information pre- 
sented. If the autobiography were 
being used as a screening device, it 
would be desirable that it have 
some structure. 

Experts take quite different views 
on this basic problem of the form of 
the autobiography. 

It seems beneficial to give the 
student a list of areas considered 
important in an autobiography. 
The counselee should be told both 
that this list is not all inclusive, and 
that all points need not be covered. 
This generally will produce the best 
results for the counselor who is not 
dealing with deep emotional prob- 
lems, but who has need for the 
type of information which an auto- 
biography can best provide. 

Even though it is not a highly 
standardized technique, as is test- 
ing, for example, it is vital that the 
person using the autobiography 
recognize the following points [2]: 
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1. Be certain that rapport has 
been established so that the 
individual's maximum cooper- 
ation can be secured. 

2. Encourage the student to view 
the autobiography as part of 
the total process of under- 
standing himself. 

3. Develop the feeling that he is 
responsible for self-under- 
standing so that he writes 
freely. Stress that the auto- 
biography is not primarily to 
obtain facts about the indi- 
vidual for the counselor. 

4. Wait until a good relationship 
has been established before 
obtaining personal documents, 
even though they would be 
helpful at the beginning of the 
term. 


A Look at Advantages 


Why, then, should more exten- 
sive use of the autobiography be 
considered? It might be well to 
pinpoint some of the special ad- 
vantages and the limitations of the 
autobiography so that it can be 
weighed as to its value and place 
as a counseling technique. Among 
the advantages of the autobiogra- 
phy are the following: 


1. It can be obtained in groups 
with a minimum expenditure 
of counselor time. 

2. It gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to show how he views 
his life experiences. 

3. It permits greater counselee 
participation in the counsel- 
ing process. 

4. It aids in the interpretation of 
facts obtained by objective 


means. 
5. It assists in developing longi- 
tudinal histories that are 


needed to supplement our 
cross-sectional techniques. In 
this manner it gives a better 
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perspective for both counselee 
and counselor. 

6. It meets the requisites of a 
modest budget. 


A Look at Limitations 


Limitations occur when the auto- 
biography is accepted at face value. 
It often can be misleading. It is 
well to recognize that in an attempt 
to justify behavior, the individual 
may distort the significance of par- 
ticular experiences. Thus, as a 
source of information about the 
student’s environment, the autobi- 
ography must be checked whenever 
possible by objective evidence. 

However, things sometimes con- 
sidered limitations of the autobi- 
ography may be regarded as ad- 
vantageous from other viewpoints. 
Snygg and Combs have pointed out 
that the objective facts may not be 
as important as the way the client 
sees the situation. It is even pos- 
sible that it may be the very inac- 
curacy of the report that gives the 
clinician his most important clues 
to personality. 

Thus, it seems that the advan- 
tages in the use of the autobiogra- 
phy by the counselor, aware of cer- 
tain limitations, greatly outweigh 
any disadvantages. 

Counselors should be encouraged 
to experiment in the use of the 
autobiography because it is avail- 
able to every counselor and it has 
many unique features. Proper use 
of the autobiography can help solve 
several of the basic problems con- 
fronting the busy counselor which 
cannot be handled by any other 
means. 
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Parents and Teachers Team Up to Give 


PREVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


by GERTRUDE A. BOYD 


ITH innumerable job oppor- 
tunities available today, the 
need for information about voca- 
tional possibilities appears much 
earlier in the life of the child than 
it did in the past. This change in 
regard to job orientation is due to 
the increase in occupational special- 
ization and to the rapid develop- 
ments in technology, aerodynamics, 
electronics, and applied science. 
At the present time, the potential 
employee finds it impossible to be- 
come acquainted with thousands of 
jobs, each requiring particular train- 
ing, personal qualifications, and a 
wide background of experience. 
But during the elementary school 
years, pupils can secure general in- 
formation which will enable them 
to select intelligently specific fields 
of occupations for more intensive 
exploration during later school 
years. 


Guidance by Teachers 


Teachers in elementary schools 
have the guidance responsibility of 
making the basic skills functional 
in the life of the child. This ob- 
ligation is shared by secondary 
school teachers as they help pupils 
achieve greater facility in advanced 
learnings. 

But even for unskilled jobs, 
workers today need proficiency in 
more than mere rudimentary learn- 
ings. Thus, the unit method of 
teaching, commonly in vogue at the 


GertruDE A. Boyp is Associate 
Professor, Guidance Department, The 
University of Wyoming, College of 
Education. 
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present time, has become the in- 

strument for developing potential 
abilities in other areas besides the 
three R’s. Through the use of this 
method, pupils acquire general in- 
formation in such first hand experi- 
ences as trips to an industry, a hos- 
pital, a municipal organization, or 
a laboratory. Pupils become ac- 
quainted with many occupations 
through observation and study ot 
workers in the school, in the neigh- 
borhood and in the expanding com- 
munity. Furthermore, they dis- 
cover the need for many types of 
work as a stabilizing force in the 
nation as a whole. 

In the modern elementary school, 
pupils are engaging in vocational 
preparation when they are learning 
how to use grammatical structures 
correctly in both oral and written 
work. Moreover, they are acquir- 
ing background information for 
jobs when they master arithmetic 
computations and apply this know]l- 
edge in practical situations. 

Every lesson in the social studies 
field offers opportunities to men- 
tion occupations. In classrooms the 
world of work can be surveyed 
from a discussion of “Daddy’s job” 
by nursery school children to re- 
ports of job opportunities made 
available by the latest invention 
by upper grade pupils. Funda- 
mentally, the broad social studies 
field is concerned with the inter- 
action of the industrial and cultural 
centers of the world and the place 
occupations have had in the ad- 
vancement of these areas. 
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The vast amount of general vo- 
cational information to be pre- 
sented to pupils makes it virtually 
impossible to defer the considera- 
tion of such important data until the 
high school years. An increasing 
number of elementary school 
teachers are assuming the responsi- 
bility for broadening the instruc- 
tional program. 

The current educational system 
gives the elementary school teacher 
an advantageous position to assist 
each child in developing sound 
attitudes toward himself and toward 
his successes and failures. During 
the first grade, the child has h’s 
initial experience in evaluating his 
skills, knowledge and activities with 
other pupils of his age group. 
Early in the year, he reveals ways 
of reacting which tend to enhance 
his capabilities, or he develops 
behavior patterns to compensate 
for lack of ability in basic skills 
and in social situations. 

Throughout the elementary 
grades, teachers help individual 
pupils develop an intelligent an- 
praisal of their strengths and weak- 
nesses. These estimates of prog- 
ress may be in subject matter or 
in social activities, but the em- 
phasis is on creating a wholesome 
attitude toward one’s own prog- 
ress. In attempting to establish 
positive growth principles, teachers 
set the emotional tone of the class 
room through examples of coopera- 
tion, sympathy, and __ tolerance. 
Such an atmosphere tends to bring 
out the best work pupils are ca- 
pable of doing. 

However, teachers fail in their 
responsibilities if they allow chil- 
dren to be late for school appoint- 
ments, to be poorly groomed, to 
submit written work that is care- 
lessly or hurriedly done, to half- 
learn lessons, to cheat in tests or 
other forms of work, to give vent 
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to temper tantrums, or to remain 
surly or uncooperative members of 
their group. 

An understanding of one’s own 
shortcomings and a tolerant atti- 
tude toward the abilities of others 
will serve to free the child from 
irritations and tensions. With 
proper guidance pupils can be en- 
couraged to spend time and energy 
in constructive actions rather than 
in fostering annoyances. Habits 
and attitudes so developed will 
tend to carry over into job re- 
sponsibilities. 


Guidance by Parents 


The degree of parental interest 
in the child’s work and play is 
significant for prevocational guid- 
ance. Parents can note the extent 
to which the child is observing how 
the work-a-day world operates. 
Moreover, they should be cog- 
nizant of the opportunities for ob- 
serving butchers, mechanics, engi- 
neers, doctors, lawyers in the com- 
munity, so that the child can start 
thinking of where his place will be 
in the world of work. 

Parents, too, must be well in- 
formed relative to the value of the 
child’s school record as an indica- 
tion of his abilities and potentiali- 
ties. Through conferences with 
teachers and community leaders, 
parents will be able to secure a well 
rounded picture of the child at 
home, at school, and in the com- 
munity. A blending of this in- 
formation will enable parents to 
view the child’s capabilities more 
objectively. 

While the child is still in the ele- 
mentary school he should be urged 
to think about what work he is 
going to do in his life time, and he 
should discuss with his parents 
from time to time-job possibilities. 
Nothing as important as one’s life 
work is decided all at once with- 
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out some thought and reflection. 
Throughout the elementary 
grades, children learn to appreci- 
ate the importance of varied jobs 
for the welfare of the community. 
Occasionally parents feel that some 
kinds of work are inferior to the 
family status. In an effort to get 
a child to accomplish more, parents 
have made such remarks as, “If you 
don’t do better in your school work, 
you will have to dig ditches or clerk 
in the five and ten for a living.” 
Regardless of the kind of work, the 
child should be taught to feel that 
the dignity of labor is in the job 
well done. 


Implications for All 


There is no particular problem of 
making a vocational choice while 
children are still in the elementary 
school, since specific job informa- 
tion is not needed at these age 
levels. But teachers and parents 
can find many opportunities to em- 
phasize the vocational aspects of 
school subjects and the importance 
of a wide background of home and 
school activities. 

In both job placement and pro- 
motion, many employers often put 
greater weight on personal qualifi- 
cations than they do upon skill and 
knowledge. Since the foundation 
of promotion policies frequently is 
the result of the worker’s possession 
of specific personality characteris- 
tics, such as punctuality, industry, 
neatness, cheerfulness, trustworthi- 
ness, and cooperation, the need for 
developing such qualities has defi- 
nite significance for parents and 
for teachers. 

As yet, there are few, if any, 
measures which will enable teachers 


or parents to determine precisely at 
what occupational level a child 
should aim. However, there are 
tests which give an indication of 
general intelligence and of special 
aptitudes. Parents and _ teachers 
need information obtained from 
tests; they also need information ob- 
tained from a series of grades, 
achievements and activities, as a 
working guide for the occupational 
potentiality of each child. To 
supplement these objective data, 
such informal devices as observa- 
tions, anecdotal records, sociometric 
measures, and various projective 
techniques may be used to esti- 
mate social and emotional maturity. 
When the time comes for the pupil 
to enter high school, the evidence 
gathered in the elementary school 
should be a salient factor in the 
selection of one of the major fields 
of occupations. 

Parents and teachers can work 
together to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes toward various occupations. 
Since most teachers are recruited 
from the upper middle class, they 
frequently tend to try to steer pupils 
toward the white collar jobs; since 
most parents have higher aspira- 
tions for their children than they 
themselves have achieved, they tend 
to set up higher goals than their 
children can attain. To secure a 
realistic picture of the child’s fu- 
ture work possibilities requires a 
study of his capabilities, skills, and 
personal qualifications. To be of 
optimum assistance to the child re- 
quires the cooperation of parents 
and teachers, who have somewhat 
the same basic philosophy toward 
the right job for the right child. 


To be positive: to be mistaken at the top of one’s voice. 
AmprosE Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary 
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The Nine- Year Wisconsin Study Shows That: 


COUNSELING DOES HELP! 


by JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


T LAST research evidence is 
A starting to show that school 
counseling can really accomplish 
something. A longitudinal study of 
870 students in two small towns 
and two city high schools helps tell 
the story. 

The Wisconsin Counseling Study 
begun in 1948 and completed in 
1957 was designed to accomplish 
the following general purposes. 

Joun W. M. Roruney is Professor 


of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


(1) Determination of difference be- 
tween the post-high school educa- 
tional, vocational and social adjust- 
ments of an experimental group of 
youth who were counseled and those 
ot a control group who were not 
counseled while they were in high 
school. 


(2) 


Analysis of persistency and 


variability of activities, performances, 
choices, preferences and attitudes of 
youth from their sophomore year in 
high school until they had been out 
of school for five years. 

(3) Description, in terms of the 
above characteristics, of the entire 


The author is shown here interviewing one of the 870 students in the 
longitudinal study of the post-high school educational, vocational, and 
social adjustments of two large groups of students. 
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graduated classes of representative 
high schools five years after gradua- 
tion. 

(4) Comparison of clinical and 
statistical methods of predicting the 
post-high school performances of 
youth and determination of the effec- 
tiveness of combinations of methods 
for forecasting such performances. 


In 1948 all of the 870 sopho- 
mores in two small towns and two 
city high schools in Wisconsin were 
selected for this study. An alpha- 
betical randomization process pro- 
duced two groups. The first known 
as the experimental group were 
given counseling during their last 
three years in high school and the 
members of the control group were 
not counseled. Several analyses 
have revealed that the groups did 
not differ significantly from each 
other in terms of age, test scores, 
socio-economic status and _ other 
variables. The counseling of the 
experimental subjects, done by the 
writer and graduate students in 
guidance over three years of high 
school, required the use of many 
interviews with students parents 
and teachers, the administration of 
a testing program, the maintenance 
of cumulative records and the col- 
lection of data about the individuals 
from many sources. When the 
students were graduated in 1951, 
clinical and statistical predictions 
were made about the post-high 
school training and employment 
progress of the 690 subjects who 
remained to graduate. Budget 
limitations prevented follow-up 
studies of drop-outs and those sub- 
jects whose families had left the 
communities before graduation. 

Six months after graduation in 
1951, a follow-up study produced 
100 per cent response from the 
graduates concerning their post- 
high school occupational and train- 
ing experiences, their attitude 
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toward their activities and their 
plans for the future. 

In 1953, two and one half years 
after graduation, a questionnaire 
follow-up study again yielded one 
hundred per cent response from the 
subjects about their occupational, 
educational, and armed forces ex- 
periences. Information about their 
attitudes toward school and coun- 
seling as they looked back on them 
and their feelings about the future 
was obtained. Data on _ their 
marital status, participation in com- 
munity activities, and persistence 
in activities carried on in high 
school were also secured. 

In 1956, when the subjects had 
been out of high school for five 
years, a third and very intensive 
study of the post-high school per- 
formances and adjustments was 
made by means of questionnaires 
sent to all of the subjects. All 685 
living subjects were located. In- 
tensive taped interview studies of 
50 selected subjects, their employ- 
ers, and anyone else who had in- 
formation about their activities 
were carried out. Transcripts of 
those who went on to post-high 
school training were obtained and 
reports from a sample of employers 
of those who went to work were 
secured, 

The questionnaire and interview 
questions were based on the opin- 
ion of a sample of the members of 
the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association who had indicated 
the differences that might be ex- 
pected between subjects who had 
been well counseled and uncoun- 
seled while they were in high 
school. The answers to the ques- 
tions by the control and experi- 
mental subjects made it possible to 
determine the presence and extent 
of differences between post-high 
school performances of counseled 
and uncounseled subjects. 
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The Basic Data tained over the eight-year period 
of the study and the procedures 


The kinds of information ob- used are summarized below. 


Procedures used in col- 


Data Period covered lecting the data 
Vocational progress High school graduation Questionnaires 
to 5 years after high Interviews 
school Reports of Employers 
Vocational choices High school sophomore Interviews 
to 5 years after high Questionnaires 


school and projection Personal documents 


to 10 years after 

High school sophomore 
to 5 years after high 
school 


Interviews 

Reports of parents 
Reports of teachers 
Questionnaires 
Personal documents 


Psychological tests 


Social development 
and adjustment 


High school sophomore 
to high school senior 


Performance on psy- 
chological tests 


Academic progress 


High school sophomore 
to 5 years after high 


Transcripts from colleges 
and other educational 


school 


institutions 
High school records 
Achievement tests 
Interviews 


In the counseling situation a de- 
termined effort was made to create 
circumstances typical of those met 
by counselors in secondary schools. 
Time was limited, there was a 
heavy load of counselees, most 
school personnel were indifferent 
(although some were enthusiastic) 
about guidance practices, and some 
curricular regulations were anti- 
quated and rigid. The investiga- 
tors did have an advantage in the 
prestige of the state university but 
this was offset by the fact that they 
were itinerant. 


Some Major Findings 


Space does not permit presenta- 
tion of the many findings derived 
but the chief results are given in 
broad generalizations below. The 
specific figures from which the con- 
clusions were drawn will appear in 
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a book-length publication by Harp- 
ers later this year. 

1. In general the differences be- 
tween the counseled and uncoun- 
seled group are not as great as are 
commonly implied by writers in 
guidance. A vast majority of the 
hundreds of computed differences 
between the groups in academic 
achievement during high school 
and post-high school training, em- 
ployment, satisfaction, self-analysis, 
and other factors at high school 
graduation and up to 5 years after 
that time are in the direction that 
might be anticipated but relatively 
few are statistically significant if 
one uses the 1 to 5 per cent level 
as crucial. 

2. The most important difference 
between the groups was in the 
greater percentage of counseled 
subjects who entered and remained 
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to complete post-high school train- 
ing in college or other institutions. 
Other differences are related to this 
factor. 

3. Although client satisfaction 
always provides questionable evi- 
dence, it seems clear that the 
specially counseled subjects were 
significantly more satisfied than the 
controls with the counseling they 
had received. 

4. Forecasting of youths’ per- 
formances over a five-year period 
has been shown to be a hazardous 
procedure. Statistical predictions 
based upon combinations of grades, 
test scores, attendance records, 
socio-economic status and self-rat- 
ings appear to be only slightly but 
not significantly better than clini- 
cal predictions made by counselors. 
Neither are high. 

5. Variability rather than consist- 
ency seems to be the rule in vo- 
cational choices and the carrying 
through of the choice into action. 
Very small proportions of the sub- 
jects carried through with choices 
made in the sophomore, junior and 
even senior high school years. The 
counseled subjects did so more con- 
sistently. 

6. Many incidental studies too 
long to report here have shown 
generally that the counseled sub- 
jects tend to differ from the con- 
trols in directions that might be 


anticipated by guidance personnel. 

7. Counseled subjects made 
greater progress in post-high school 
employment and indicated greater 
job-satisfaction. 

8. Test and Preference Record 
scores obtained during high school 
years are not significantly related 
to post-high school performances. 

9. Follow-up studies are mis- 
leading unless 100 per cent of the 
subjects respond. Had the investi- 
gators stopped with the usual 60 
per cent return their results would 
have suggested greater differences 
between the counseled and un- 
counseled subjects than the 100 
per cent follow-up results have 
produced. 

There seems to be no doubt that, 
the provision of the limited type of 
counseling usually given in schools 
does help those schools to meet 
their objectives. Since it had been 
shown previously in a study! by 
this author that intensive counsel- 
ing of smaller numbers also assists 
in accomplishing such objectives we 
are now beginning to get justifica- 
tion for counseling that is based on 
evidence rather than upon hope 
and faith. 


‘J. W. M. Roruney and B. A. 
Roens. Guidance of American Youth. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 


EXTRA! 


An extra complimentary copy of this Autumn issue of the 


Vocational Guidance 
paid members of NVGA. 


uarterly is being sent to the first 4,000 
Instead of the usual run of 7,500 


copies, 11,000 copies are being distributed. 

Mail it or hand it to a friend of the guidance movement so 
that we can present the purpose and scope of our organization. 
All will profit from this professional contact. 
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College Placement Records 


Convince Students 


by ROBERT M. COLVER 


HE day is rapidly passing when 
most college students go to the 
college or university nearest their 
homes and upon graduation go to 
work in that area. Many college 
age youths are shopping around to 
find the college that appears to 
meet their particular status needs. 
The college may be selected be- 
cause of its history, social prestige, 
academic standards, athletic fame, 
or for any of many other pertinent 
reasons. Thus, for a_ significant 
number of the college population, 
community, state, and even regional 
lines tend to lose their significance. 


Special Information Needed 


The counselor in a college whose 
population is composed primarily 
of such students is faced with the 
question. “What kind of occupa- 
tional-outlook information will be 
meaningful to my counselees?” The 
more commonly used data do not 
seem to meet his needs. 

The student from California 
going-to college in North Carolina 
may not want information about 
the employment outlook for ac- 
countants or advertising jobs in 
North Carolina or even in the 
Southeastern Region; he is not sure 
that the California statistics have 
meaning for him any more; yet 
he wants something more definite 
and concrete than the general pic- 
ture presented by the national out- 
look summaries. Therefore he 


Rosert M. Cotver is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance, Duke University. 
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often finds such data to be of little 
help in deciding whether to follow 
a sequence of study leading to 
qualification as an accountant or in 
the area of advertising. 

The answer to the question, 
“What thas happened to qualified 
graduates from this university?” 
does seem to satisfy the counselee 
and provide him with information 
that may help him to arrive at a 
decision concerning his educational- 
occupational objective. Informa- 
tion to furnish the answer to such 
a question is usually available in 
the placement office but too often 
is not in the counselor’s hands or is 
not in usable form. 

Normal administrative pro- 
cedures in most educational institu- 
tions require that each department, 
division, or bureau prepare an an- 
nual report of its activities for the 
higher administrative _ officers. 
With little, if any, additional effort 
on the part of the placement office 
this annual report could be made 
available, and in a usable form, to 
the counseling office—if the coun- 
seling office would only make its 
wishes known. 

The format used and the ma- 
terial contained in the annual report 
of the Appointments (placement) 
Office of Duke University has been 
found by the counselors in the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance to 
be very usable by the counselor 
and informative for the counselee. 


Employers Calls Received 
One section of the report lists 
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the number of calls received from Comparing this information—the 
prospective employers. Material number actually accepting employ- 
in this section is shown as follows: ment—with the demands shown in 
the previous section adds to the 


Calls counselee’s knowledge of oppor- 
nee = tunities 
a 1 The liberal arts student who is 
Banking 328 often worried because he lacks 
“specific occupational training” is 
wee . often helped by studying this sec- 
tion of the report; for example, it 
TOTAL 7,143 


can be seen that six graduates ac- 
From the information presented cepted employment in the field of 
in this section the counselee can advertising, yet this university does 
get an indication of the relative de- not offer a single course that has 
mands (or at least opportunities “direct application” to the field of 
for interviews) for graduates in the advertising. 
various areas. Thus, the previously 
a Californian could see Individual Data Utilized 
that many more job openings are : 
listed in the area of rin. coe than . 4 final section of the mot that 
in the area of advertising. A com- ” of benefit to the counselee is that 
parison of this current report with section showing the placements by: 
those of previous years shows a classification (accounting, adver- 
similar ratio. Thus, the counselee "S!28- etc.); name of graduate 
can logically conclude that a similar placed; and the ee 
ratio will probably exist at the time ganization employing the graduate. 


of his graduation Here the counselee may be able to 
; compare himself to upperclassmen 
Actual Placements Made he has known and see the kinds of 


Another section of ‘the report jobs they have obtained. He can 
indicates actual placements made also see the types of companies and 


Sellers: organizations that are employing 
graduates in each area—an impor- 

Classification Placements tant factor to many counselees. 
Accounting 28 Thus the counselor and coun- 
selee can obtain from records 
Banking 15 usually readily available much per- 
Chemistry 19 sonal, pertinent, and up-to-date in- 
Engineering 67 formation that may assist the coun- 
mens see selee in making a decision concern- 
TOTAL 338 ing an educational-vocational goal. 


A man must not swallow more beliefs than he can digest. 
Havetock Exuis, The Dance of Life 


* 


Charles E. Odell, former Special Assistant to the Undersecretary of 
Labor, and former president of NVGA, began work on August 1 as Head 
of the Division of Older Age Workers of the United Automobile Workers. 
He works directly with Walter Reuther. 
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of College Freshmen 


by ROSS W. MATTESON 


HE TIME of entering college is 
one of hope and 
expectation. For the new fresh- 
man there lie ahead “horizons un- 
limited.” He is encouraged to 
think big. And often as not he 


Ross W. Matteson is Counselor 
at the Michigan State University 


Counseling Center. 
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does—perhaps realistically—perhaps 
not. 

How do students who admit to 
harboring quite definite hopes, for 
bettering themselves substantially 
while in college differ from their 
classmates whose aspirations for ini- 
provement are of a more modest 
order? And, in line with some of 
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the theoretical considerations in- 
volved in self theory and related 
approaches to the problem of voca- 
tional selection, are there implica- 
tions in these self-evaluations for 
the counseling of students? 

From at least one theoretical 
position, the approach to vocational 
development emphasizes personal- 
ity structure as a basic deter- 
minant.! The process of vocational 
selection, from this point of view, 
may be considered a function of 
the individual’s concept of himself 
and his projections of self into the 
future. It incorporates self-judg- 
ment and identification. 

In a previously reported study, 
utilizing a modified check-list type 
of self-evaluation scale, certain 
kinds of self-estimates of a group of 
college freshmen were obtained (2). 
Findings suggested: (1) non- 
significant differences in mean as- 
piration indexes of men and women 
students, (2) a tendency for be- 
ginning college students to rate 
themselves as having many interests 
and as anticipating new experi- 
ences, and (3) considerable ability 
on the part of entering freshmen to 
predict quite accurately their first 
term college marks. 

As an extension of the study of 
student’s estimates of their con- 
ceived, projected, and reflected 
selves, data were collected and ana- 
lyzed to compare groups indicating 
high and low levels of overall as- 
piration. The measure of aspira- 
tion, as obtained from a self-evalua- 
tion scale, was defined for the 
purpose of the study as the extent 
to which the student hoped to bet- 
ter himself during his two years in 

*The point of view stated here, 
along with other approaches, is sum- 
marized by Bachrach, “A Progress 
Report on the Scientific Careers Proj- 
ect,” Journal of Counseling Psychol. 
ogy, 1957, 4 [1], 71-74. 
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Basic College. It involved aspira- 
tion in terms of a variety of factors 
including academic skills, voca- 
tional interests, and personality fac- 
tors. 

The plan of the study was to 
examine patterns of certain charac- 
teristics of the students with high 
and low aspiration, to see in what 
ways these two groups might differ. 
Interest and experience relation- 
ships were especially ear-marked 
for study. It has hypothesized that 
freshmen with high general levels 
of aspiration would present a 
greater breadth of academic and 
vocational interests than their class- 
mates of more limited aspiration. 

Data from the sample of over 
400 college freshmen previously 
studied provided a pool for the 
selection of the high and low 
aspiration groups. Cut-off points 
for determining high and low 
groups (N=70 and 62, respec- 
tively) were such as to include 66 
men and 66 women students whose 
scores differed from the respective 
means of the total sample by more 
than a standard deviation in one 
direction or the other. In compar- 
ing these high and low groups, sim- 
ple percentage tabulations were 
made for a majority of the attrib- 
utes considered. For certain of the 
available quantitative data, critical 
ratio tests of differences in means 
were included. 


Group Differences Found 


In the sample tested, those fresh- 
men about to begin their first term 
of college with expressed hopes for 
achieving substantial overall in- 
crease or improvement in academic 
skills, interests, and personality fac- 
tors displayed at this time certain 
differences (not always significant 
ones) from their classmates at the 
lower extremity of the aspiration 
continuum. 
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Perceived experience-interest pat- 
tern. Tne self-evaluation scale 
format provided for an additional 
self-estimate of the individual's 
total experience-interest pattern. 
The most common pattern—that of 
few activities and many interests— 
was indicated by 54 per cent of the 
high aspiration males as compared 
to 39 per cent of low aspiration 
males. For females this pattern 
was similarly distributed, with 52 
per cent of the high and 39 per 
cent of the low aspiration group so 
indicating. Substantial numbers 
in each group indicated patterns 
of many activities and many inter- 
ests. Very few students admitted 
a pattern involving limited interests. 

Experience-interest aspiration. 
On the supplementary experience- 
interest scale, majorities of both 
males and females indicated a de- 
sire to experience many activities 
and to enjoy many interests during 
their next two years of college. 
Among the males, 57 per cent of 
the high aspiration group as com- 
pared to 45 per cent of the low 
aspiration group expressed hopes 
in this direction. For females, the 
corresponding percentages were 64 
and 55. A small number of 
the students acknowledged more 
limited aspiration patterns, while 
quite a substantial number pre- 
ferred not to commit themselves on 
this point. 

Perceived experience-interest dis- 
crepancy. With respect to differ- 
ences in the way the students ana- 
lyzed their own experience-interest 
patterns and the way they felt 
others would describe them, there 
was no clearly discernible trend 
differentiating the extreme high 
and low groups. 

Measured experience and inter- 
est levels. The high and low as- 
piration groups were also compared 
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with respect to actual experience 
and interest level scores derived 
from the Activity Check List (1). 
Critical ratios were computed to 
test differences in means of the high 
and low groups. In the case of 
interest level, differences favored 
the high aspiration students; in the 
case of experience levels, on the 
other hand, differences favored the 
low aspiration students. Only one 
of the C.R.’s was such as to point 
to a significant difference in means: 
a C.R. of 2.51 indicated a differ- 
ence in experience level means of 
the male high and low aspiration 
groups, significant at the .05 level. 
This difference, favoring the low 
aspiration males, suggested sig- 
nificantly more actual experiences 
of the kinds measured for them 
than for males of the high aspira- 
tion group. 

Predicted grade point average. 
When given the opportunity to pre- 
dict their own first term grades, the 
groups characterized by high over- 
all long range aspiration forecast 
generally lower grades for the im- 
mediate future than did the low 
over-all aspiration groups. For ex- 
ample, only 32 per cent in each of 
the male and female high aspiration 
groups predicted first term grades 
of B or better, while 55 and 39 per 
cent of males and females of low 
over-all aspiration forecast this 
level of academic achievement. 

Grade point average aspiration. 
In considering longer range ex- 
pectations, on the other hand, more 
of the high aspiration freshmen in- 
dicated that they anticipated sub- 
stantial improvement in their 
grades. during the coming two 
years. For example, 37 per cent 
and 49 per cent of the high aspira- 
tion males and females hoped for 
improvement in grade point aver- 
ages to the extent of a full grade 
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letter interval or more, while only 
16 per cent and 13 per cent of 
males and females of low over-all 
aspiration forecast improvement of 
this magnitude. 

Other factors. As compared to 
the low aspiration students, indi- 
viduals in the high aspiration 
groups were likely to be somewhat 
older and to have made somewhat 
lower scores on the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination. These differ- 
ences were more _ pronounced 
among the male groups. With re- 
spect to major preference, there 
was some tendency among the 
males for Business and Public Serv- 
ice students and Science and Arts 
students to be in the high aspira- 
tion group and for Engineering 
School students to be in the low 
aspiration group. 

Among the women students, 
Home Economics and Medical 
Technology majors were likely to 
be in the high aspiration group and 
Science and Arts and Education 
majors in the low aspiration group. 
Although one is tempted to con- 
jecture, the small numbers of cases 
available in most of these catego- 
ries precludes the drawing of any 
significant conclusions. 


Findings Summarized 


Data from a self-evaluation scale 
and an experience-interest inven- 
tory responded to by a sample of 
beginning college fershmen were 
used to compare groups indicating 
high and low levels of aspiration. 
Most pertinent findings suggested 
that those students with generally 
high hopes and aspirations for im- 
proving or “expanding” themselves 


were less likely to have had a rich 
and varied experience background 
and more likely to be anticipatory 
of forthcoming growth experiences. 
The freshmen with high aspirations 
perceived themselves generally as 
having had relatively few experi- 
ences but as having many and 
varied interests. In projecting to 
the future they were also more 
likely than the low aspiration stu- 
dents to anticipate both more ex- 
periences and more interests. 

As with peceived interests, stu- 
dents’ measured interests also 
tended to favor the high aspiration 
groups. Differences in means were 
however not significant. In the 
case of measured activity or ex- 
perience level, a significant differ- 
ence in means for the male group 
was found, favoring the low aspira- 
tion students. 

When vocational selection is con- 
sidered as a function of the self 
concept—and_ its projection—level 
of aspiration is involved. There 
is some evidence that extremes in 
aspiration level serve to differen- 
tiate patterns of experience and in- 
terest levels, both as perceived and 
as measured. In the area of voca- 
tional selection, counseling that 
emphasizes this developing picture 
of students’ experiences and inter- 
ests takes cognizance of personality 
structure and dynamics. 
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“This 


in a Job Relations Course 


by RUTH PURCELL 


Lot can be learned about job 
through a high school 
course. 

This is a brief description of such 
a course, an elective entitled Job 
Relations, open to students from 
the eleventh and twelfth grades in 
the High School at Union, New 
Jersey. The course carries the 
usual five points of academic credit 
toward graduation. 

It started in 1949. Although a 
text, Living and Planning Your 
Life by Newson, Douglass, and 
Dotson was used, the main teach- 
ing technique at first was the field 
trip. 

It was found that the almost ex- 
clusive use of the field trip cut into 
the time allotted to other subjects. 
As a result the course was being 
elected by those students whose 
chief aim was not to learn about 
jobs and getting along in jobs, but 
to avoid the work going on in their 
other classes. Those students who 
really wanted and needed the 
course were not the ones electing 
it. 

In 1954, Robert A. Lachenauer, 
a teacher in the business education 
department, was assigned to reor- 
ganize and teach the course. The 
teaching techniques used now in- 
clude field trips, speakers, surveys, 
work-experience, films, dramatiza- 
tions, discussions of news items, 
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Mrs. Clarice Harlow, employment 

interviewer for the Prudential In- 

surance Company, is shown talk- 

ing with Union High School stu- 

dents on the future of graduates in 

insurance firms, the Prudential in 
particular. 
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and conferences with local business 
men. 

Recent interviews with approxi- 
mately 30 students indicated that 
they all enjoyed the field trips and 
found them of value. However, 
the most popular technique was 
“having guys—fellas really on the 
job—come in and tell us what’s goin’ 
on. They let us ask questions, too.” 
A business student said, “Mr. 
Hampp told us that our bank gives 
its employees a chance to study 
banking and prepare for better jobs 
in the bank. Isn’t that wonderful?” 
From now on any speaker whose 
company does not give in-service 
training is going to hear about 
banking in Union. 

The course of study follows this 
outline: 

I. Business Organizations 

A. Relationship of the worker- 
duties and responsibilities 


to 
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Manufacturing, service, 

etc. 
C. Methods of starting a 
business 
Organization and manage- 
ment of business 
II. Labor-management Relations 
History of unions 
Ideology of unions 
Structure of unions 
Trends in unionism 
Labor-management rela- 
tions (negotiations) 
Ill. Wages 

A. Methods of payment 

B. Determining the wage 
IV. Types of Jobs 

A. Professional 

B. Skilled 

C. Semi-skilled 

D. How jobs are rated 
V. Getting a Job 

A. Blind alleys and job 

families 

B. Guides for job hunters 
VI. Selection of Employees 
Hiring methods 
The application blank 
Letters of recommendation 
The photograph 
The interview 


It Takes Some Doing to 


VII. Testing Devices Used in In- 
dustry 
A. Intelligence tests 
B. General ability test 
C. Civil service testing 
D. Mechanical ability tests 
E. Trade tests 
F. Clerical tests 
G. Value of these tests 
H. How the tests are used by 
the employment manager 
VIII. Training the Worker 
A. The need for training 
B. Problems of training 
C. Types of training and ad- 
vantages of training 
D. Length of training period 
IX. Motivating the Worker 
A. Financial incentives 
B. Non-financial incentives 
C. Evaluation of incentives 
X. Health and Safety of the 
worker 
A. Employee Accidents 
B. Employee fatigue 
XI. The Problem Employee 
A. Sources of dissatisfaction 
in industry and business 
B. Factors responsible for 
tense situations in industry 
XII. Consumer Contacts 
A. Advertising 
B. The Salesman 


Develop Meaningful Meanings 


by EDWARD G. HALDEMAN and THOMAS G. MOORE 


_— A. Berg, in his article on 
“Test Score Interpretation and 
Client Confusions,” in the May, 
1956, issue of the American Per- 
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sonnel and Guidance Journal, 
points out a real problem facing the 
guidance worker. 

In several Delaware schools this 
problem of making the counseling 
situation meaningful to the coun- 
selee has been recognized and an 
attempt has been made through 
action research to reduce student 
misunderstanding. This is done 
through the Foundation Guidance 
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Program initiated in the eighth 
grade and continuing through the 
twelfth grade. 


Three-fold Plan Developed 


In the foundation program, 
meanings are developed in the 
form of: (1) an_ instructional 


body of guidance knowledge as 
common background for all junior 
high school students through guid- 
ance action, (2) a scheme of stu- 
dent guidance methods for prac- 
tices carried out by all junior high 
school students, and (3) working 
conditions which enable students 
to utilize methods and knowledge 
of guidance. 

When guidance terms have self- 
reference they become more _per- 
sonally significant and meanings 
are developed in terms of the re- 
lationship to self, to others, and to 
things. Therefore, meanings are 
developed on the assumption that 
the student can learn to relate him- 
self to guidance terms and put into 
practice some of the procedures 
learned in solving his own prob- 
lems. As an example, the area of 
interest will be used to show how 
meanings are developed and made 
significant by the individual. 

Each eighth grade class meets 
once a week with the guidance 
worker. In the first meeting an 
attempt is made to prepare the 
student for becoming personally in- 
volved in the foundation program 
and he also is encouraged to feel 
free of grades or adult standards 
of performance to which he may 
have been accustomed. The stu- 
dent is made to feel that this new 
course is personally his. 

This idea is partially accom- 
plished by supplying each student 
with a manila folder in which to 
keep his personal guidance infor- 
mation. It is understood that at no 
time will he be required to share 
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this information with anyone with- 
out his approval. A _ permissive 
climate is developed which makes 
it easy for the student to take an 
interest inventory! and gives the 
student reason to believe that the 
interest inventory serves his 


purpose. 
Interest Study Initiated 


The concept of an interest in- 
ventory may be initiated by ask- 
ing the group, “What does a grocer 
do when he wants to find out what 
he has on the shelves?” After 
some class discussion the word “in- 
ventory” evolves. In the same 
manner the concept of interest is 
also developed. The two concepts 
are then related to each other and 
the class is allowed to examine an 
interest inventory so that they may 
ready themselves for taking it in 
the next class meeting. 

The purpose of the interest in- 
ventory in this case is to get the 
student personally involved and to 
develop meanings. All other tools, 
techniques, and methods used in 
this program are mainly for this 
purpose. 

In the subsequent class meetings 
the student is allowed to take, 
score, and record his interest in- 
ventory. This process gives rise 
to new meanings, terms, and con- 
cepts. At this point the following 
remarks are heard, “What is manip- 
ulative?” “I’m verbal,” “Hey, you're 
scientific,” and so on. These new 
terms are discussed by the group 
and the guidance worker. 

To further develop these mean- 
ings each student is given a mim- 
eographed explanation of the 
terms for his personal folder. The 
sheet can now be referred to by 


*Lee-Thorpe, California Occupa- 
tional Interest Inventory, Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau. 
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the student whenever needed. 

To reinforce these concepts, the 
film-strip, titled “Discovering Your 
Real Interest”? and the booklet, 
“Discovering Your Real Interest,”2 
are used. Also used are films 
showing individuals performing 
various tasks, trips to industry to 
see people utilizing their interest 
at work, and role-playing for 
further student participation. 

These tools and techniques aid 
in developing significant meanings 
in relationship to self. After a 
reasonable period of time, during 
which the student has had the op- 
portunity to develop meanings, he 
is allowed to re-take the interest 
inventory for the purpose of vali- 
dating future planning. 

It must be understood that the 
areas of meanings presented here 
are only in the field of interests. 
In the foundation program the area 
of educability and aptitudes also 


are used and developed, culminat- 
ing with the individual ninth grade 
interview in the junior high school. 

As these activities involve the 
“normal child” and individual dif- 
ferences it is not expected that 
each child will develop meanings 
and concepts at the same rate of 
speed. Essentially, the program 
provides experiences for develop- 
mental learning through a period of 
time. Students have the oppor- 
tunity to develop techniques to 
utilize and reinforce their concepts 
when the individual feels the need 
exists. 


New Meanings Emerge 


It is interesting for the guidance 
worker to hear eighth graders using 
such words as “norm, percentile, 
profile, verbal, etc.” with under- 
standing. The following is a par- 
tial list of words which students 
compiled at the end of the eighth 
grade: 


ability field natural 

academic diploma finger dexterity non-language 

accept fundamentals non-verbal 
achievement general diploma norms 

achievement inventory . graph numerical reasoning 
algebra uidance occupational brief 
apprenticeship uman differences occupational file 
aptitude human dimensions percentile 

artistic interest performance 

assets interest inventory personal social 
business inventory personal worth 
college language factors persuasive 
commercial diploma level physical requirements 
computational literary plane geometry 
consumer education logical professional 
consultant manipulative profile 

counselor manual dexterity reject | 
courses mechanical required courses 
economics mechanics of grammar spatial relations 


educability inventory 


mental factors 


This program reduces the time 
required with each counselee and 
the remaining time is spent more 
profitably because the counselee 


?Chicago: Science Research As- 
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comes to the counseling situation 
with a common background on 
which both participants can build. 
From these experiences the stu- 
dent can accept or reject future ex- 
periences on a much sounder basis. 
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Placing the Handicapped 
in COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI 


WO HUNDRED people represent- 

ing management, labor, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and the com- 
munity found themselves in agree- 
ment on many points in the matter 
of placement of the handicapped in 
private business and industry. 

At the second annual Workshop 
on Rehabilitating the Handicapped 
held at Wayne State University in 
Detroit last fall they developed the 
following guidelines: 

@ Professional groups, such as 
state guidance and _ rehabilitation 
associations, need to promote a 
community climate which favors 
unhesitating utilization of job skills 
possessed by the handicapped. 

@ Top management people, labor 
leaders, and rehabilitation agency 
executives should meet regularly 
and work toward a better under- 
standing of the needs of the handi- 
capped in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. 

@ Through conferences and work- 
shops management, labor, and re- 
habilitation personnel ought to 
meet and exchange ideas on em- 
ployment of the handicapped. 

@ Committees comprised of man- 
agement representatives, labor rep- 
resentatives, and industrial physi- 
cians should identify plant or office 
jobs which the handicapped can do. 

@Employers should invite re- 
habilitation counselors to survey 
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and analyze jobs potentially avail- 
able to handicapped persons. 

@ Business and industry should 
refer unemployable handicapped 
job-seekers to rehabilitation agen- 
cies. 

@ Rehabilitation agencies will 
facilitate placements by making 
available to employers comprehen- 
sive lists of job-tested, qualified 
handicapped workers. 

@ When a rehabilitation agency 
refers a trained, placeable client to 
a company for a job, the agency 
would be wise to make clear the 
limitations imposed by the client’s 
disability. 

@ Rehabilitation counselors must 
know employment trends, working 
conditions, and the demands of 
particular jobs if they are to do 
sound testing, training, counseling, 
and placement of handicapped 
people. 

@ Since most handicapped people 
prefer to live and work in their 
own community, their training 
should be geared to jobs available 
there. 

@The rehabilitation agency is 
particularly responsible for follow- 
up of a client who is placed on a 
job which necessitates a move from 
his home town. 

@ Labor unions have been aggres- 
sive in placing employees disabled 
on the’ job; unions need to help 
educate foremen and workers about 
the placeability of other handi- 
capped workers. 

@ Industrial physicians, who daily 
learn more and more about the 
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physical demands of various jobs 
and occupations, should provide 
other physicians and rehabilitation 
personnel with these new under- 
standings. 

@The Employment Security 
Commission and __ rehabilitation 
agencies need a continuing ex- 
change of information about on-the- 
job training opportunities for the 
handicapped. 

@ The State Offices of Vocational 
Rehabilitation should employ a 
specialist-consultant who would 
work with rehabilitation counselors 
toward more effective placement of 
clients. 

@ Another specialist needed by 
the State Offices of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is a public relations 
person to inform community organ- 
izations and lay people of the role 
and scope of rehabilitation. 

@Clients of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation who do not 
qualify for Old Age and Survivor’s 
Insurance disability benefits should 
receive greater financial help for a 
limited period of time so that place- 
ment can be effected as soon as 
possible after intensive efforts in 
physical restoration and in re-train- 
ing. 

@ State laws on workmen’s com- 
pensation and on unemployment 
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insurance ought to be studied to 
see if resources can be made avail- 
able to retrain disabled persons for 
new jobs. 

@ Companies which have a good 
retraining program for their dis- 
abled employees should be given 
public recognition. 

@ Schools will do well to make 
cooperative arrangements with re- 
habilitation agencies to plan the 
future employment of handicapped 
students. 

® Teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren not only need to know reme- 
dial and rehabilitation facilities, 
but also enough about jobs to ap- 
preciate their students’ placement 
problems and opportunities. 

@ Handicapped children should 
have more of their schooling inte- 
grated with that of normal chil- 
dren so that, in later years, the atti- 
tudes of the non-handicapped will 
not stand in the way of job place- 
ment for individuals who have a 
disability. 


Communication Essential 


The workshop theme—placement 
in competitive employment—is cap- 
able of many variations, many im- 
plementations. Twenty-two have 
been suggested above. As with any 
theme, however, the variations, the 
modes of actualization, are infinite. 
The individual management repre- 
sentative, labor representative, com- 
pany employee, physician, educa- 
tor, rehabilitation agency repre- 
sentative, and the handicapped per- 
son himself—each may have his 
own ideas about best ways of plac- 
ing the handicapped in private jobs. 

They must all listen to each 
other’s ideas, discuss them, refine 
them, and try them out so that 
placement services for the handi- 
capped may be continually im- 
proved. 
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Occupational Information 


PAWN or PANACEA 


by CHARLES BURKE 


WwW WHEN, and how to use 
occupational information—if 
at all—remain among the seeming 
imponderables of vocational guid- 
ance. 

Occupational information — has 
been collected and filed in secon- 
dary schools to meet the vocational 
needs of the pupils themselves. 
The particular pamphlet, brochure, 
directory, or abstract must contain 
the information sought, be compre- 
hensible to the student, and be pre- 
sented at the right time. 

The right time for using occu- 
pational information is the time 
when it will contribute most to the 
pupil’s adjustment. A h’gh degree 
of skill in counseling is required to 
draw together swiftly the clues dur- 
ing the course of an interview to 
determine that now is the time to 
use a particular piece of occupa- 
tional information with a client. 


Information Use Important 


Brayfield [2] distinguishes the in- 
formational, readjustive, and the 
motivational applications of occu- 
pational information. The _ infor- 
mational use refers to the time in 
the course of the interviews when 
the client has made a suitable vo- 
cational choice and desires to know 
more about the occupation. For 
example, the student may ask what 
training is required for entry into 
the vocation. 


CuHARLES Burke is Teacher-Coun- 
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More concretely, the writer re- 
calls a boy who had just success- 
fully completed his sophomore year 
at the University. He was doing 
good work in science and mathe- 
matics as he had in high school, but 
he was obviously disturbed. He 
wanted a career in science and was 
enjoying his classwork; but now 
that he was entering his third year, 
he felt he should specialize. He 
wanted occupational information. 
He wondered just what were the 
careers in the field of science. 
Should he stress chemistry or phys- 
ics or biology? 

Here was a boy for whom occu- 
pational materials would serve an 
important informational purpose. 
The right time for using occupa- 
tional information would appear to 
be at the close of the first interview. 
He was ready for materials on jobs 
in chemistry, physics, and the bio- 
logical sciences. The materials 
should have been broad in coverage 
until he made a tentative choice; 
later a more specific occupational 
description could have been pro- 
vided. 


Readjustive Use Explained 


The readjustive use of occupa- 
tional information refers to the 
more complex process of altering 
the inappropriate vocational choice 
of a student. Students who, for 
example, have chosen a vocation 
which requires advanced educa- 
tional preparation and who lack the 
ability to succeed in such a pro- 
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gram, may be given occupational 
information which informs them of 
this requirement. In a subsequent 
interview, the student may be ques- 
tioned about his reaction to this 
aspect of his choice. The student 
may then express some doubt or 
concern over his choice which will 
permit the counselor to explore 
other vocational possibilities with 
the student. It may then be made 
clear that additional information 
about the student himself is desir- 
able. The counseling process may 
be continued to aid the student in 
making a more appropriate and 
realistic choice. 

The use of occupational informa- 
tion, in such a case, serves to 
awaken the student to the demands 
to be made upon him in various oc- 
cupations and to the need for mak- 
ing his vocational choice more care- 


fully. 


Motivational Need Served 


The third category to which 
Brayfield refers is the motivational 
application of occupational infor- 
mation. A counselor at times is 
faced with a student who appears 
to be drifting aimlessly. The stu- 
dent may have limited vocational 
plans but is not able to relate his 
school work to his future plans. 
Lacking this incentive, he may be 
achieving very little and wasting 
his educational opportunities. If 
the counselor can assist this student 
through reviewing the exact nature 
of the demands to be made upon 
him in the field of his vocational 
choice, the student may perceive 
how certain courses he may be tak- 
ing are important for him and what 
additional courses are necessary. 

Baer and Roeber [1] cite the case 
of the boy who was interested in 
printing but did not perceive the 
significance of his work in English 
until exposure to occupational in- 
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formation on printing trades im- 
pressed upon him the value of spell- 
ing, grammar, and punctuation. 


Holding Action Important 


Another use of occupational in- 
formation to which Brayfield refers 
is that of “holding” the student who 
looks upon vocational counseling as 
simply the acquisition of occupa- 
tional information. Such a student 
may be given some occupational in- 
formation while he is informed that 
so complex is the nature of coun- 
seling that knowledge about himself 
is a necessary prerequisite to mak- 
ing intelligent use of information 
about vocations. If the student ac- 
cepts this fact, occupational infor- 
mation is laid aside until informa- 
tion has been gathered about the 
student himself and is brought back 
into the counseling process at that 
time. 

It would appear then that occu- 
pational information is occasionally 
used early in the counseling for in- 
formational, readjustive, and moti- 
vational purposes and for the pur- 
pose of “holding.” It would also 
appear that occupational informa- 
tion is used always toward the end 
of the counseling process in voca- 
tional guidance. For purely infor- 
mational purposes, the beginning 
and the end coincide. 


Presentation Styles Differ 


Whether occupational informa- 
tion is used early or late in the 
counseling process, whether the 
purpose is informational, readjus- 
tive, motivational, or other, the 
manner of presenting the informa- 
tion deserves comment. Ruth 
Strang [3] offered the supposition 
that “the more directive the coun- 
selor is, the more he will use the 
information available to vocational 
counselors; the less directive, the 
less he will use.” She then pre- 
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sented how four counselors might 
function in the use of occupational 
information if they were located on 
a scale running from nondirective 
at one extreme to directive at the 
other. The least directive coun- 
selor was pictured as follows: 


- ; + +. . the client may say, ‘I 
don’t want any more education. I 
want to work with my hands at a 
skilled trade.” To this remark the 
counselor replies, ‘You want to work 
at a skilled trade.’ It would seem 
that in this kind of counseling there 
would be little opportunity to use 
information about vocations.” 


The second counselor, who is a 
bit more directive, is pictured as a 
resource as well as a sounding 
board. This counselor in response 
to the questions, “What kinds of 
jobs are there in the printing 
trades? Could I get a job there?” 
may present current labor market 
information about job - opportuni- 
ties. 

Both of these counselors are con- 
sidered by Strang to be client-cen- 
tered, the responsibility for using 
the time and the counselor remain- 
ing with the client. 

The present writer does not per- 
ceive a sufficient distinction be- 
tween the two counselors to locate 
them at different points upon a 
non-directive-directive scale. The 
difference presented is that in the 
latter instance the counselor gives 
vocational information whereas in 
the first instance he does not. 

Let us examine this difference. 
The hypothetical first counselor was 
presented as saying, “You want to 
work at a skilled trade” in response 
to the statement “I don’t want any 
more education. I want to work 
with my hands at a skilled trade.” 
Admittedly to quarrel with a hypo- 
thetical counselor is awkward, but 
it is difficult to imagine the coun- 
selor refusing to give information 
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he possesses when it will in no way 
damage their relationship. Sup- 
pose the client had said, “Yes, [ 
have had experience installing tele- 
vision antennas. How much edu- 
cation is required to become a tele- 
vision repairman?” I, for one, can- 
not imagine the counselor replying, 
“You want to know how much edu- 
cation is required to become a tele- 
vision repairman?” and leaving it 
at that. Surely, if the counselor 
possesses the information he will 
tell him; if he does not possess it, 
he will tell his client where to se- 
cure it. The counselor will not re- 
fuse to give the information. 

My point is that the first coun- 
selor does not exist; he is purely 
hypothetical. It is difficult to im- 
agine that such an “echo chamber” 
could have earned a place in the 
profession. 

The second counselor is the non- 
directive counselor functioning in 
vocational guidance. He is nondi- 
rective because the client deter- 
mines the direction of the inter- 
view, because the responsibility for 
any decision remains the client’s, 
and because the counselor is more 
interested in the use the client 
makes of the information than in 
whether or not he possesses it. 


Using Information Nondirectively 


The nondirective counselor uses 
occupational information as he 
uses standardized tests—as an op- 
portunity for the client to gain more 
insight into himself. The nondirec- 
tive counselor focuses his attention 
on the meaning of the occupational 
information for his client. If the 
counselor can clarify his client’s 
responses to the information, he can 
better assist him to adjust to the 
realities of the world of work. 

In keeping with the counselor’s 
purpose of improving the adjust- 
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ment of the counselee, of promoting 
greater self-direction and self anal- 
ysis, occupational information is a 
valuable asset which adds a new 
dimension to nondirective counsel- 
ing. 
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New 


On Vocational Guidance 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Occupational Information: Where to Get It and How to Use It in 
Counseling and Teaching, by Robert Hoppock. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 534 pp. $6.75. 


Where to get occupational information, how to use it in counseling, and how 
to use it in teaching are described in this volume which also includes a revised 
and enlarged edition of the Hoppock’s 1949 Group Guidance. Many of the 
illustrations are taken from school and college setting but basic principles apply 
as well to the counselor in the employment service, in industry, in a social 
agency, or a veterans’ hospital. The 27 chapter book includes 6 on kinds, 
sources, appraisal, and filing of occupational information; 6 on theories of 
occupational choice and the use of information in counseling; 13 on principles 
and methods of teaching occupations; and 1 on the place of occupational in- 
formation in the elementary school. There are 162 pages on appendixes. 


+ 


Getting the Most Out of College, by Margaret E. Bennett with the 
collaboration of Molly Levin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. 219 pp. $3.95. 

Helping students to discover their talents and to take full advantage of their 
opportunities in college is the mission of this informal, non-technical book. It is 
based upon the assumption that group approaches to orientation are closely 
integrated with counseling. The following topics are included: getting ac- 
quainted, what are you looking for, learning to learn, learning self-direction, 
learning about yourself, charting a life plan, and developing a philosophy of 
life. An 1l-page annotated bibliography of films and filmstrips can be used 
to visualize and supplement the rest of the material in the book. 

+ 

Handbook for One-Handers, by Aaron L. Danzig. 211 West 14th 

Street, New York 11, N. Y.: Federation of the Handicapped. 55 pp. 

Available without charge as long as the supply lasts. 

This guide to everyday living is for those who have lost the functional use 
of an arm or hand. In it the Federation of the Handicapped provides the dis- 
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abled solutions to such common difficulties as dressing and undressing, personal 
care, preparing meals, eating meals, household problems, sports, business, social 
life, and love and marriage. Instructions are given for such acts as tying shoe 
laces, lighting book matches, opening jars, mopping floors, swimming, telephon- 
ing, typing, and driving an automobile. 


+ 


Guidance for Today's Schools, by Charles R. Foster. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1957: 362 pp. $5. 


Guidance by the homeroom teacher, the guidance worker, and the teacher- 
in-training is described in this textbook. It covers the responsibilities of various 
school personnel and describes the major areas of social effectiveness, educa- 
tional effectiveness, and vocational guidance. Separate chapters deal with 
guidance in the classroom and guidance of a school-wide nature. Discussions 
on guidance for life in school, life in the community, family living, vocational 
exploration, self-analysis and occupational goals are followed by description of 
classroom and school projects in vocational guidance and testing. Careers in 
student personnel work rounds out the content. 


+ 


College Bound: Planning for College and Career, by Samuel C. 
Brownstein. Great Neck, N. Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 
1957. 214 pp. Paper bound $1.98, cloth bound $3.95. 


This 8*/, x 11” book starts off with a map and ends with detailed data on 
984 accredited colleges and universities. Included in the text are sections on 
preparing for college, your life at college, and choosing a career. In addition 
to general advice on vocational guidance, there are specific descriptions of major 
professions, their requirements and rewards. A 66-page appendix gives tabular 
information on the name and address, type of control or support, enrollment, 
entrance exams, admission requirements, cost, application deadline, ROTC units, 
and miscellaneous data on the 984 colleges. 


+ 


Educating Gifted Children, by Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. 
Havighurst. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 276 pp. 
$5. 


Written for professional people in education, community agencies, and for 
laymen, this book presents philosophical and theoretical aims of education for 
the gifted and spells out the application of general principles in the community, 
school, and classroom. It grew out of walk done by the authors in connection 
with the Quincy Youth Development Project, now in the middle of its ten-year 
span. Sample chapter titles are: Screening Children for Ability, The Enrich- 
ment of Education for the Gifted, Developing Creativity and Special Talents, 
Community Factors and Resources in the Education of the Gifted. 


+ 


The Dynamics of Interviewing: Theory, Techniques and Cases, by 
Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1957. 368 pp. $7.75. 


Written by a social psychologist and a clinical psychologist of the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center, this volume analyzes the forces motivating 
the interviewer and respondent in the interactional process. They describe how 
to motivate the respondent, formulate questions, design questionnaires, and 
probe for information. Recordings include a medical interview, two personal 
interviews, a supervisor-subordinate and a social work interview. This book on 
obtaining information from others is written for professional people in such 
diverse fields as medicine, journalism, law, social work, research aspects of 
social science, and applied areas of survey research, market research, manage- 
ment, and business administration. 
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Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom, by Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 397 pp. $5. 


Based on the premise that the teacher who can help children become stable, 
secure, and happy citizens is, in effect, a guidance worker and a counselor as 
well, this book sets out to serve teachers and counselors in training, teachers in 
the field, and laymen. Following discussions of the purpose and need for guid- 
ance services and teachers as guidance workers are chapters on the counseling- 
process, measurement and testing, a case study in counseling, the student group, 
and organizing guidance services. A 55-page chapter presents numerous ver- 
batum notes and typescripts of the teacher-counselor in action with children, 
parents, and other teachers. 


+ 


Teen-Agers Prepare for Work, by Esther Carson and Flora M. Daly. 
18623 Chabot Road, Castro Valley, Calif.: Ester O. Carson, 1956. 
75 pp. $1.80. 


The emphasis is on unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in this work text for slow 
learners. Detachable pages cover several occupations in each of the following 
groupings: factory work, messenger service, food trades, dishwashing, machine 
operation, and service station helpers. Activity work, true or false tests, arith- 
metic, experience reports, interview forms, and word lists comprise the work- 
book. There are illustrations and numerous work charts. 


+ 


On Becoming an Educated Person: An Orientation to College, by 
Virginia Voeks. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1957.‘ 147 
pp. Paper bound, $2. 


An attempt is made to free students from some of the trial and error problem 
solving involved in the complicated job of going to college. Chapters deal with 
the nature of an educated person, modes of behavior which lead to becomin 
an educated person and to making high grades, developing concentration an 
reducing fatigue, and some personality characteristics which handicap people 
and some ways to change them. How to handle studying, notetaking, exami- 
nations, and improper personal habits are discussed. 


+ 


1957-58 Admission Requirements of American Medical Colleges, by 
Helen H. Gee and E. Shepley Nourse. 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill.: Association of American Medical Colleges, 1957. 223 pp. $2. 


This annual edition contains the latest official information from the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges on premedical preparation in general and 
the requirements of each medical sini the United States and Canada. It 
presents recommendations on preparation for medical education during the early 
stages of career exploration, notes on how to file applications to medical schools, 
and specific requirements, dates, and costs for each school. 


+ 


Understanding People and Getting Along With Them, by Howard 

Wilson. Box 1160, Chicago 90, Ill.: Administrative Research Associ- 

ates, 1957. 66 pp. $1. 

This highly illustrated booklet tells how to develop good relations with the 
many people who share our lives through better understanding of them. Fol- 


lowing terse explanations of what people are like and how they operate, the 
author presents common sense rules for getting along with them. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
and the Physically Disabled 


by WILLIAM A. CARPENTER 


ociaL_ psychological theories 

pertaining to the physically 
“normal” individual or group may 
be the key to adjustment for the 
disabled individual or group as 
well. 

It is the purpose of this paper 
to present three theories and to 
apply each of them to a specific 
case. 


The case is that of George B., 
who suffered an amputation of both 
legs above the knee as the result 
of an automobile accident. He was 
a laborer who had very little finan- 
cial reserve. His family rejected 
him, both because of his loss of 
status as the breadwinner and be- 
cause of his “different” appearance. 
After he came home from the hos- 
pital the neighbors no longer came 
to see him. George desired to be 
aided through counseling. 


Social Psychology Theory 


The first theory is from Meyer- 
son [3] and deals directly with the 
physically disabled. | Meyerson 
states that physique is one of the 
criteria for social classification. 
This can be seen readily when we 
speak of “tall, short, fat, skinny, 
hunchback, etc. . .”. We tend to 
generalize socially these traits when 
we speak of “fat men as jolly, skinny 
men as weaklings, etc. . .” These 
people, as is apparent from the 
above statement, are different from 
the average. If we tend to think 
these people are different, what 
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must the physically disabled be? 
Naturally, he is different. 

But what is physical disability? 
According to Meyerson, it is simply 
a variation in physique in which, 
ordinarily, we place highly negative 
values. Three negative values will 
be discussed. 

The first is the negative value 
imposed by society. The disabled 
school child is often restricted un- 
reasonably and is subject to teasing 
by other children. The disabled 
male adult is rejected from the 
armed forces. We remember the 
disparaging remarks made—and still 
being made—about the “4-Fers.” 

The second of these negative 
values concerns those imposed by 
the individual himself. These nega- 
tive values result from the regard 
in which it is held by his culture. 
The disabled person is often placed 
in a minority group category. 
When placed in this group he looks 
upon it as a devaluation and this 
self-devaluation is intensified by 
the fact that he was once of the 
majority group and had majority 
status and judgment. Thus, he 
tends to devaluate himself with his 
own previously formed attitudes. 
When these attitudes persist the 
physical handicap becomes an emo- 
tional handicap and the atypical 
person becomes wholly handi- 
capped. 

The atypical physique itself im- 
poses the third of the negative 
values. The person with a dis- 
ability cannot enjoy the same pleas- 
ures that a normal person can and 
thus he feels different and left 
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out. Because of this he tends to 
lower his level of aspiration, 
through failure to be accepted or 
failure to accomplish normal feats, 
until he feels that he is a failure. 
Atypical behavior may result. 

Meyerson states that adjusting 
to physical disability is a problem 
in creating favorable social psycho- 
logical situations. He adds that 
social action is necessary and that 
there are a number of ways of 
achieving this. These are to give 
reduced marginality, and reduce 
the underprivileged social position. 
It is necessary to change the mean- 
ing and value of the atypical phy- 
sique. 


In the case of George B., Meyer- 
son’s approach might be to elimi- 
nate the undesirable social situation 
surrounding the disabled person. 
Some of the approaches that might 
be used are the reinstigation of the 
weekly poker parties, inviting neigh- 
bors to dinner, and reeducation of 
George’s family and friends as to 
the nature and limitations of the 
disability. The barriers that sur- 
round George B. are important as- 
pects of the situation. It would 
appear that the negative values im- 
posed by the disability itself may 
be remedied more easily than the 
social psychological situation. 


Field Theory Explanation 


The second theory to be dis- 
cussed is that of Kurt Lewin [2]. 
Lewin describes human action in 
terms of the field theory. A person 
is perceived in his “life space” or 
that immediate environment as per- 
ceived or conceived by him. A per- 
son’s desires can be described as 
valences. An object a person wants 
may be described as having positive 
valence and may be represented by 
a vector or a force pushing the per- 
son toward the desired object. An 
object with negative valence pushes 
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the person away. If a barrier is 
introduced between the person and 
a desired object the distance to the 
object is increased and may be de- 
creased when a way is found 
around the barrier. 

Another concept used by Lewin 
is tension. Tension is discharged 
when the goal is reached or when 
some other means of relief, like 
substitution of one goal for another, 
is realized. 

Behavior, according to Lewin, is 
a function of the person and his 
environment and the first prerequi- 
site for understanding the behavior 
of a person is to know his position 
in his life space. It is also im- 
portant to know the position of the 
person inside of or outside of vari- 
ous groups. 

According to . Lewin, most 
people, in adapting to situations, 
react with a behavior similar to 
that directed toward them. Most 
social goals can be characterized as 
a wish to belong to a certain group 
and belonging or not belonging to 
this group may be equivalent to 
having a position inside or outside 
of this group. The feeling of be- 
longing to a certain group is a 
crucial factor for the feeling of 
security. 

It may be said that becoming 
emotional leads frequently to a 
narrowing down of the psychologi- 
cally existing area. A _ state of 
strong emotionality should, there- 
fore, be detrimental to finding solu- 
tions. 

Being in unstructured surround- 
ings may also pose problems be- 
cause the individual does not know 
whether a certain action will lead 
to or away from the goal. It is 
undetermined whether the neigh- 
boring regions are dangerous or 
friendly. Orientation, however, 
necessarily takes place and in this 
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way the unstructured region is 
structured and direction within the 
life becomes determined. 

This change is characterized by 
force. In another way, force 
characterizes, for a given point of 
the life space, the direction and 
strength of the tendency to change. 
The combination of a number of 
forces acting at the same point at 
the same time is called the result- 
ant force. Because of this, Lewin 
states, the relationship between 
force and behavior may be summed 
up by stating: Whenever a re- 
sultant force exists, there is either 
a locomotion in the direction of 
that force or a change in the cog- 
nitive structure equivalent to this 
locomotion [2]. 

The forces which lead to locomo- 
tion are called driving forces and 
these may be hindered by physical 
or social obstacles known as re- 
straining forces. Both-the driving 
force and the restraining force are 
affected by the barrier region and 
the ability of the individual. If 
a situation occurs in which the 
forces acting on the person are 
opposite in direction and about 
equal in strength there develops a 
conflict situation. These two sets 
of forces also control the adaptation 
of the individual to the group. 
This depends upon the avoidance 
of too great a conflict between the 
two forces. 


In the case of George B., Lewin 
might use the following method to 
help him regain acceptance as a 
normal male. George has two bar- 
riers. The disabled individual feels 
he needs new legs to satisfy the 
physical barrier. 

His family, friends, and he, him- 
self, will have to be reeducated as 
to the disability and its meaning to 
satisfy or enable him to cross the 
social barrier. The rejection by his 
family would cause insecurity and 
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the feeling of not belonging to a 
group would add to this insecurity. 
Crucial for the feeling of security 
would be the feeling of being a 
group member. The other barrier 
that George has to cross is the 
physical barrier. In order to do 
this he may need financial assistance 
to purchase artificial legs and en- 
able his family to live while he is 
being rehabilitated. During this 
period George and his family may 
need counseling to enable them to 
adjust to the new situation. Thus, 
the goal of complete rehabilitation 
may be facilitated by several fac- 
tors: financial assistance, reeduca- 
tion, and counseling. 

The function of the counselor is 
that of increasing the permeability 
of the barriers. That is, the coun- 
selor must aid the client in making 
decisions on how to meet his social 
and physical goals, thus making it 
easier for the disabled individual to 
gain insight and cross these barriers. 
According to Lewin’s approach, the 
unstable, fluctuating, patterns of 
tensions in the psychological field 
tend to be minimized through reor- 
ganization, involving the perception 
of new paths to the goal. 


Phenomenological Approach 


The third approach that will be 
considered here is Snygg and 
Combs’ phenomenological -ap- 
proach. This approach is called 
the personal frame of reference ap- 
proach and in this an attempt is 
made to observe behavior from the 
point of view of the person him- 
self. It must be stated that from 
the point of view of the behaver. 
behavior is caused—it is purpose- 
ful and has reason. The actions of 
each person, at the instant of be- 
having, seem to him to be the best 
and most effective acts he can per- 
form under the circumstances. 

Of importance is the fact that. 
according to Snygg and Combs, 
the individual’s behavior is deter- 
mined, not by the objective field, 
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but by a personal, individual field 
which is not identical with that of 
any other individual. This field is 
the phenomenal field and is the 
everyday situation of self and sur- 
roundings which each person as- 
sumes to be reality. The phenom- 
enal field is that of which we are 
conscious and a part of which im- 
mediately concerns us. This part 
is the phenomenal self, those as- 
pects of the phenomenal field to 
which we refer when we say “I.” 

When the individual differenti- 
ates parts of the phenomenal field 
as stable and definite characteristics 
of himself, he is speaking of his 
“self-concept.” The person tends 
to seek self-enhancement through 
identifying himself with and win- 
ning the approval of groups or 
individuals he believes to be im- 
portant. If he is not accepted by 
the individual or group he tends to 
withdraw. 


In the case of George B., Snygg 
and Combs would say that he feels 
he is half a man or possibly no man 
at all. Because of the social rejec- 
tion he has had to face he would 


feel that he is worthless. George 
might be fitted with artifical legs 
enabling him to participate in social 
functions and to make him feel as 
though he was a whole man. The 
counselor would attempt to recon- 
struct the individual’s phenomenal 
field as it was before the accident. 
He must try to make the disabled 
individual see the reality of the 
situation. George would be coun- 
seled along this line in order that 
he would be able to accept his legs 
and thus enhance his self-concept. 
With the enhancement of his self- 
concept and his acceptance into so- 
ciety, George would feel that he 
was a whole man and an accepted 
member of his family. 
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OUR MANPOWER FUTURE 


This new publication by the U. S. Department of Labor is a chartbook 
depicting anticipated changes in the population and labor force to 1965 
with some implications for: the educational system, industrial training 
programs and plans for manpower utilization. 

The 14 charts accompanied by text, 32 pages in all, cost 30¢ per copy 
and may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. with accompanying check or money order or from the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Regional offices in Boston, Atlanta, New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco. 
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wes by EMORY JONES WESLEY 


RayMonpD PaTouILLet, “Organiz- 
ing for Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 58 (May, 1957), 
pp. 431-438. 


There have been three phases in 
the history of guidance. At first, 
guidance was largely remedial, then 
it assumed a preventive function. It 
“is now being forced to assume a de- 
velopmental approach . . . while 
guidance will continue to serve reme- 
dial and preventive functions, its pri- 
mary focus will be increasingly devel- 
opmental.” This is essential to na- 
tional survival. 

Guidance is “everybody’s business” 
and is concerned with emotion, social 
development, and the intellect. The 
specialized guidance worker is at the 
core of guidance acting as “a con- 
sultant in human relations.” Good 
human relations and a mentally hy- 
gienic atmosphere within a school are 
desiderata of a guidance program. 

There are at least three essentials 
to a satisfactory hygienic atmosphere. 
The teachers and pupils must be in 
good physical health; each must have 
a feeling of personal worth; and two- 
way communication must exist in the 
school. “It is the principal who takes 
the lead in setting the guidance tone 
of. the school.” 


Ernest E. Bay es, “A Basic Issue 
in Democratic Education; 
Thought Guidance without 
Thought Control,” Progressive 
Education, 34 (May, 1957), pp. 
65-69. 


This is a continuation of the long 
discussed topic of the appropriate- 
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ness of “indoctrination” in a demo- 
cratic school system. Its implications 
are strong for all those who have 
guidance of the development of demo- 
cratic individuals as their responsi- 
bility. Bayles takes the side of Dewey 
and Bode against such thinkers as 
Counts, Newlon, Rugg and B. F. 
Pittenger. He believes that the 
teacher or other schoolman who tries 
to differentiate “good” from “bad” in- 
doctrination is on very dangerous 
ground. He proposes that politics is 
the arena for such activity, not the 
schools. He maintains that the essen- 
tial thing for the schools to do is to 
teach as well as they can the “how” 
of making policy in a democratic so- 
ciety, not what the policy should be. 
He advocates responsibility for creat- 
ing respect for majority decisions but 
emphasizes the right of dissidents to 
be forever trying to win a majority to 
their point of view. 


Jack Lonpon, “Barriers to the De- 
velopment of Effective Personnel 
Practice in Public School Or- 
ganization,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, 43 
(February, 1957), pp. 83-91. 


“Veblen’s concept of ‘trained in- 
capacity, which generally refers to 
that state of affairs in which one’s 
abilities have been successful in the 
past cease to be so under changed 
conditions, appears to be appropriate 
in assessing the ability of administra- 
tors to cope with a changing school or- 
ganization.” 

In the matter of effective person- 
nel organization, London lists five 
barriers which are preventing its 
achievement. The first is paternal- 
ism. The father is head of the 
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“school family” and through his om- 
niscience he prescribes what is best 
for all personnel. This lets admin- 
istrators operate under one code of 
ethics while teachers are given an- 
other. Membership in the American 
Federation of Teachers is suggested 
as one way to break down this bar- 
rier. 

Second, the prevailing concept of 
teaching as a profession. “This con- 
ception of teaching as a profession in- 
cludes the belief that dedication to 
service requires considering the wel- 
fare of the client ahead of the per- 
sonal welfare of the teacher. Through 
a misunderstanding of the character 
of the profession, this is widely trans- 
lated into a belief that any effort to 
advance the interests of the profes- 
sion will automatically result in di- 
minished services to the public—the 
profession’s clientele.” 

Third, the false belief that there 
is a complete identity of interests of 
teachers and administrators. “Con- 
flict will always exist between the 
teacher and the administrator, whether 
it is overt or covert.” 

Fourth, the primary concern of per- 
sonal administration has been the re- 
sponsibilities of and evaluation of the 
classroom teacher. Generally, policies 
that cover administrative and super- 
visory tend to lag far behind. 

Fifth, the lack of a grievance pro- 
cedure. Personal contact with su- 
periors in the hierarchy does not serve 
because “this procedure is seldom used 
by classroom teachers through fear 
of reprisal, inability to represent one- 
self effectively, or the belief that such 
appeal will not do much good.” In 
any effective grievance procedure the 
teachers must have representatives 
chosen by themselves. 


Frank C. Cuace, “Schools and 
Mental Health,” Understanding 
the Child, 26 (June, 1957), pp. 
66-67. 


In order to safeguard the mental 
health of pupils there must be (a) a 
complete staff of competent teachers— 
teachers who are well versed on the 
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stages of the child’s emotional, social, 
and mental growth, (b) a curriculum 
“which takes into account the indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and aptitudes 
of all pupils, (c) provision of safe, 
modern, functional school buildings, 
(d) a democratic school administra- 
tion, and (e) “an effective public re- 
lations program to develop adequate 
financial and moral support in the 
community.” 


C. A. Weser, “Salaries for Men 
Who Teach,” The . American 
School Board, Journal, 134 (June, 
1957), pp. 27-28, 73. 


This is an attempt to answer the 
problem of a shortage of men in teach- 
ing because of the fact that the com- 
petition of industrial salaries is be- 
coming too great. The suggestion is 
that men with dependents be pro- 
vided a longer work year with higher 
pay accordingly. Assuming a regular 
school year of 180 days, a man with 
one dependent (working wives don’t 
count) would work 200 days with a 
salary addition of 10%; a man with 
two dependents would work 220 days 
for 120% of the base pay; and one 
with three or more dependents would 
get 130% for a 240-day work year. 

A list of activities in which these 
extra days would be spent is given 
and ranges from “supervising summer 
playgrounds,” through “supervising 
work-experience programs,” to “at- 
tending summer school for specific 
purpose determined by the board— 
study of a problem faced by the dis- 
trict.” 


M. L. Story, “Idealism and Men- 
tal Health,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 34 (May, 1957), pp. 
362-366. 


“Philosophies are seldom considered 
in their proper relevance to behavior- 
istic studies.” Story proposes that 
this, though usually neglected, should 
be done. He blames “some measure 
of false idealism” for the tragic re- 
sults to mental health which the “dis- 
illusionments” which accompany the 
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process of growing up seem to in- 
evitably bring under the present 
scheme of things. 

“The very concept of adjustment 
would not be conceivable if we did 
not literally visualize it as a sort of 
compromise with an imperfect en- 
vironment, which, as we imply in the 
very notion, should be perfect.” 

Three serious problems of the pres- 
ent day are outgrowths of our “com- 
mon cultural heritage of idealism.” 
They are: “. . . the great modern 
struggle on the part of mankind to 
accept individual differences as dif- 
ferences and not as imperfections, 

. the extra-ordinary modern em- 
phasis upon defined ideologies, and 

. most important, is the occasional 
extreme callousness toward human 
life among ‘civilized’ intelligent peo- 
ple.” 


Joun B. Crosstey, “A Safeguard 
Against Control by State-wide 
Testing,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 32 (May, 
1957), pp. 265-270. 


Crossley’s proposal is for better use 
of data now obtained by the indi- 
vidual schools rather than the instal- 
lation of restrictive state-wide testing. 
He points to the objection of Cali- 
fornia secondary school people to a 
proposal in a state department pub- 
lication that there be established “a 
state-wide testing program for the 
purpose of establishing essential data 
for counseling students concerning 
college attendance, in predicting col- 
lege success, and in administering ad- 
mission policies.” 

The secondary people want to spend 
more of their time on the problems 
of their pupils who are not college 
bound. Crossley gives evidence that 
there is a considerable amount of 
usable data now in the hands of the 
high school people that never gets to 
the colleges, particularly the publicly 
supported ones. The answer to the 
desire of the colleges for more data, 
he says, is better communication be- 
tween secondary school and college, 
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not more testing. More funds for 
clerical help in the transmission of 
data would be wiser than the opera- 
tion of a state testing program. There 
are other ways of encouraging high 
schools that do not now have an ade- 
quate testing program than the restric- 
tive policy of state-wide uniform tests. 


Auutison Davis, “Personality and 
Social Mobility,” The School Re- 
view, 65 (Summer, 1957), pp. 
134-143. 


Understanding the workings of the 
struggle for upward social mobility by 
parents for their children in its effects 
on the personalities of children as 
here described by Davis would be 
quite helpful to many a guidance 
worker in attempting to understand 
certain problem situations which the 
workers are continuously meeting. 

The functions of aggression and 
the need of a sense of identity are 
two of the phases of the struggle that 
should be understood. The complica- 
tions that arise when the youngster is 
the child of a marriage of people of 
different social classes are intricate 
ones that call for careful considera- 
tion. It is very difficult, though by 
no means impossible, for an adoles- 
cent to move to a higher social class 
than his parents. 


R. Dotan, “The Teach- 
ers Role in Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Journal of Education, 139 
(April, 1957), pp. 39-47. 


A brief summary of the vocational 
guidance movement is given as a 
background for Dolan’s comments. 
He maintains that there is no neces- 
sary conflict, as is so often assumed, 
between the academic and the voca- 
tional subjects. There is no escap- 
ing the importance of preparation for 
an occupation. So it is extremely im- 
portant that the many vocational guid- 
ance implications of all the school 
subjects may be utilized. 

Billings is quoted to show a scheme 
to prevent overlapping of vocational 
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areas. In the early grades (1-3) talk 
about the work of fireman, grocer, 
milkman, postman, occupations of 
relatives; in the upper grades (4-6) 
study the workers who help to feed, 
clothe, shelter, and protect us. In 
the junior high school there should be 
a survey course in occupations or a 
complete unit in the social studies. A 
page-long list of techniques for util- 
izing the vocational implications of 
senior high school subjects, from Eng- 
lish to commercial subjects, is given. 
(This whole issue is devoted to guid- 
ance. ) 


Epwarp C. RoEBEerR, “Vocational 
Guidance,” Review of Educa- 
_ tional Research, 27 (April, 
1957), pp. 210-218. 


Both the outstanding research and 
suggested sources of research hypoth- 
eses are presented. Research covers 
the period since April, 1954, when 
another entire issue was devoted to 
research in guidance. 

Roeber classifies recent research 
under the headings (1) a rationale 
for vocational guidance, (2) the role 
of the vocational counselor, (3) voca- 
tional planning and adjustment, (4) 
understanding occupational patterns, 
and (5) use of occupational informa- 
tion. 

There is a 93-entry bibliography. 


Gait F. and Herman J. 
Peters, “Guidance: A _ Longi- 
tudinal and a Differential View,” 
The Elementary School Journal, 
57 (May, 1957), pp. 442-445. 


Emphasis is put on the idea that 
guidance should begin with the kin- 
dergartner and continue throughout 
the entire school career. The serv- 
ices approach—inventory service, in- 
formation service, counseling service, 
placement service, and follow-up serv- 
ice—has implications for the whole 
school system, but certain phases of 
these services have their points of 
emphasis at some levels more than 
others. “It is imperative that the 
service aspect of the guidance pro- 
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gram be coordinated. Otherwise, in- 
cidentalism prevails, and the major 
crime of incidentalism prevails, and 
the major crime of incidentalism is 
not what it does but what it leaves 
undone. Also, incidentalism breeds 
much overlap in function and accom- 
plishment.” The inventory service 
should be stressed in the primary 
grades. In the upper grades and 
junior high school counseling becomes 
more prominent. “In the junior and 
senior high school, the group approach 
to ascertaining, providing, and inter- 
preting information about self and 
about the impinging environmental 
influences should be supplemented 
and complemented by individual coun- 
seling service. External placement is 
a primary concern of the senior high 
schooler. Follow-up or research should 
be applied all along the line. 

At least seven factors differentiate 
guidance in the elementary school 
from that in the higher schools. The 
elementary school child is undergoing 
a period of integrating home, school, 
church and peer relationships that 
differentiate him from older youth. 
There is more harmony between overt 
and covert motivation among the 
younger children. Elementary school 
children cannot verbalize as well as 
high school children. In the fourth 
place, the grade school pupils often 
lack the sense of immediacy which 
later comes to them with career and 
familial problems. The control of 
parents often limits greatly the range 
of choices which young children are 
called on to make. The smaller child 
is not as likely to seek guidance serv- 
ices; more often they have to be 
brought more directly to him. The 
organization of the elementary school 
introduces a seventh differentiating 
factor. 


J. Wurrney Buntinc, “The Col- 
lege Graduate in Industry,” The 
Educational Record (April, 
1957), pp. 141-145. 


Bunting reports the replies of 13,- 
000 college graduates who are em- 
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ployees of General Electrie to a ques- 
tionnaire which dealt with their opin- 
ions of the influences of their college 
work on their business lives. 

The respondents were classified into 
engineering graduates and nonengi- 
neering graduates. The former 
thought mathematics to be the most 
important subject to their career; the 
others said it was English. Both 
groups agreed that the least valuable 
was foreign language. For value to 
their leisure time both selected Eng- 
lish literature. English was most 
recommended by both categories as 
the most desirable background for 
management responsibility. 

Respondents recommended working 
to pay at least part of college expenses 
(Most of them had done it). Not all 
who had participated in extra-cur- 
ricular activities thought the time had 
been well spent, but over half of all 
the respondents believed they had 
benefitted from out-of-class activities. 

“Respondents, moreover, indicate a 
definite need for greater and better 
guidance at all educational levels. 
Many are now in varying stages of 
parenthood with children in all seg- 
ments of the educational world. Yet 
time and time again, comments indi- 
cated that the complexities of mod- 
ern education (along with modern 
life) provide ample opportunity for 
trained guidance counselors who may 
aid in plotting the direction of an 
individual’s program. This was not 
a plea for a stereotyped course or pro- 
gram of studies. Rather it was a belief 
that the individual, in concert with a 
trained adviser, might better plan a 
personal program and thus avoid the 
pitfalls and lost time of a program not 
suited to his needs or capabilities.” 


Mrs. Cart B. WEED, Jr., “Teach- 
ers for the Retarded,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 61 
(April, 1957), pp. 713-718. 


This is a paper by the chairman 
of the committee on teacher recruit- 
ment and training of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children. It 
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details that organization’s work to 
increase the supply of competent 
teachers for the sub-typical learner. 

The association’s first activity was 
the issuance of a leaflet directed at 
prospective teachers entitled “This Is 
Not For You—IF.” Next it published 
“Notes For A Speech On Teacher 
Recruitment,” which is made avail- 
able to anyone who is invited to speak 
to potential teachers. The NARC 
has started a cumulative file on cur- 
ricula at colleges offering a sequence 
of courses in the teaching of the 
mentally defective. The file also in- 
cludes scholarship information. All 
summer school offerings are pub- 
lished in April of each year through 
the International Council of Excep- 
tional Children. The local chapters 
of the American Red Cross help in 
this connection. The NARC makes 
up on request educational kits of ma- 
terials which can be used in summer 
school classes (Peabody, e.g., has 
used such kits). The NARC Educa- 
tion Committee lobbies in Congress 
for legislation to encourage teaching 
and research in the education of the 
mentally retarded. It also acts as a 
general source of information on 
teacher training and recruitment and 
related subjects such as occupational 
therapy, recreation for the handi- 
capped and psychology. 

The national organization encour- 
ages the state affiliates in at least the 
ten types of activities listed in the 
paper. There is another list of activi- 
ties which laymen are urged to under- 
take to aid the cause. 


SisteER Mary Honora and DANIEL 
|. “A College Examines 
Its Use of Test Results,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 50 
(April, 1957), pp. 611-615. 


The study was made by the faculty 
of Our Lady of Cincinnati College at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During the year 
1951-1952 a committee was appointed 
to initiate the project. The first out- 
come was the formulation of a hand- 
book for use by the entire faculty 
which contained information about 
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special tests given at the college. 
“Special tests” were defined as tests 
“administered to a particular group 
of students but without reference to 
any one course of study in the cur- 
riculum.” They were the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, Bernreuter’s Personality 
Inventory, the Interest Index, the Co- 
operative English Test, the Coopera- 
tive General Culture Test, and the 
Graduate Record Examination. 

In 1955 a check was made to see 
what influence the handbook had had. 
Twenty-four full time faculty mem- 
bers participated in the project. The 
number that had used the tests varied 
from eight (Cooperative English) to 


sixteen (A.C.E. Psychological) and 
the number of different purposes for 
which each instructor used tests varied 
from six to nine. Tables are given 
showing the detail of this information. 
The conclusion was drawn that 

. from reviewing the foregoing 
results, that tests do have an important 
role to play in the entire educative 
process, for the benefit of both student 
and instructor. It is an evident fact 
that faculty members must be stimu- 
lated by studies similar to the one 
described in this report to inspire their 
making the optimum use of all the 
data available to assist them in guid- 
ing students and in improving their 
own instructional techniques.” 


Books About Occupations: A Reading List for High School Students, 

by Margaret Haggerty Anderson, Oakie Robison Gerakis, and Oscar M. 

Haugh. Lawrence, Kansas: School of Education Publications, 1957. 

48 pp. Available from Oscar M. Haugh, editor, as long as supply lasts, 

10¢ handling and mailing charge. 

This most recent issue of the Kansas Studies in Education is a reading list 
prepared for the express purpose of helping counselors and teachers who nee 
to know good books about specific occupational areas to which students 
might be referred. The list is organized around the ten main divisions of the 
Kuder Preference Record. There are about 600 books included for 92 different 
occupations plus about 30 books dealing with the subject of General Vocations. 


COUNSELING 


(Client-Centered) 


by UTTER 
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HE NVGA Guidance Informa- 

tion Service has reviewed for 
listing in this issue of the Quarterly 
115 publications containing occu- 
pational information in 50 major 
job areas. The publications have 
been classified and coded in accord- 
ance with the system outlined 
below. 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 

B—Biography 

C—Occupational monograph 
D—Occupational brief 
E—Occupational abstract 
F—Occupational guide 

G—Job Series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 


ACCOUNTING 


Current. Occupational Literature | 


Guidance Information Review Service 


tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J—Recruitment literature 

K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 


Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (limited in scope; con- 
tains authentic, timely, and help- 
ful information). 


Accounting As A Career, Manhattan College, 2 pp. Free. E-3. 

Accounting Offers Women Opportunities to Reach Top-Level Jobs, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Reprint Service, 1955, 1 p. N-3. 

Careers In Accounting, B’nai B’ rith Vocational Service, 1956, 16 pp. 25¢. 


Should You Be An Accountant, Carey, John L., New York Life Insurance 


Co., 1956, 8 pp. Free. L-2. 
ACTING 


The Young Actress in New York, Moss, Allyn, Mademoiselle, 1956, 6 pp. 
5 L-3 


25¢. L-3. 
ADVERTISING 


Public Relations, Schwartz, Jane, Alumnae Advisory Center, Inc., 1956, 


12 pp. 50¢. G-2. 


Public Relations, Guitar, Mary Anne, Mademoiselle, 1956, 6 pp. 25¢. L-2. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Engineering, A Challenging Career, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, 2 pp. Free. J-3. 
Agricultural Engineering As A Professional Career, American Society of 


Agricultural Engineers, 16 pp. 


Free. 


In_ Professional Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade 


cademy Press, Inc., 1956, 35 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REPRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
The Refrigeration, Heating and Air Conditioning Technician, National 
Council of Technical Schools, 1956, 2 pp. 5¢. F-3. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


A Day In The Life Of A Jet Test Pilot, National Aviation Education 
A, 


Council 1954, 32 pp. 50¢. 
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Air Craft Mechanics, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1. 
Requirements For Stewardess Positions With The Airlines, U. S. Depart- 
ment Commerce, 1956, 4 pp. Free. N-3. . 
Should Your Child Be An Aeronautical Bngineer, Sikorsky, Igor, New York 
Life Insurance Co., 1955, 8 pp. Free. L-3. : 
Your Career As An Engineer In Aviation, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
1956, 22 pp. Free to schools, otherwise 15¢. J-3. 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
The Aeronautical Engineering Technician, National Council of Technical 
Schools, 1953, 2 pp. 5¢. E-3. 
ARCHITECTURE 
1956-57 List of Accredited Schools of Architecture, National Architectural 
Accrediting Board, 1956, 1 p. Free. N-3. 
Should You Be An Architect, Robinson, Donald, New York Life Insurance 
Co., 1956, 8 pp. Free. D-2. 
ART 
Cartoonists, Science Research Associates, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
Display Man, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 
Illustrating Commercial Artist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 


pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Medical and Scientific Illustrators, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-1. 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
Key to Careers In The Retail Automotive Business, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, 36 pp. Free. G-2. 
Michigan Job Brief Automobile-Body Repairman 5-81, Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, 1956, 2 pp. Free. E-3. 
Service Station Attendant, The Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. D-2. 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Baker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
BARBERING AND BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
Barbers, Science Research Associated, 1956, 4 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Chronicle Occupational Eriefs—Beauty Operator, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l1. 
Employment Opportunities For Women In Beauty Service, Women’s 
— Bulletin 260-1956, U. S. Department of Labor, 1956, 51 pp. 25¢. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Operation Human Fly, “Partners,” Caldwell, Jobe. Chronicle Guidance 
Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 
BUSINESS 
Export And Import Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. F-2. 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
Glass Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 
CHEMISTRY 
Chemist, Graham, R. P. and Cragg, L. H., The Guidance Centre, Ontario 
College of Education, 1956, 4 pp. Free. D-1. 
ser eta Michigan College of Mining & Technology, 1956, 4 pp. Free. 
Shall I Study Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 1955, 16 pp. Free. 


The Chemical Profession, Atchison, L. C., American Chemical Society, 
1956, 40 pp. 25¢. G-1. 
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CHIROPODY 
Chiropody As A Career, Belleau, Wilfred E., National Association of 
Chiropodists, 1956, 28 pp. 75¢. C-1. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
General Information Regarding So-Called “Civil Service” Schools, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. -3. 
Jobs In Government, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-2. 
Place Where Civil Service Examinations Are Held, (AN 2300), U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1956, 1 p. Free. N-3. 


CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 
Confectionery Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. F-2. 
CONSERVATION WORK 
Nature’s Guardians; Your Career In Commcetion, Neal, Harry Edward, 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1956, 192 pp. $3.50. G-1. 
— — = Game Managers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
4 pp. ¢ - 
Wildlife Training and ee Leedy, Daniel L., Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 1954, 10 p G-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Architecture and Building Construction Technology, National Council of 
Technical Schools, 1954, 2 pp. 5¢. 
A Rewarding Future For You In Resilient Floor & Wall Installation, 
Armstrong Cork Company, 1954, 20 pp. Free. J-3. 
Bricklayer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l. 
Building Trades, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 2 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service, N-3. 
Your Future In prumbing and Heating, National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors, 12 pp. Free. H-1l. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
Ice Cream Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
4 pp. Subscription Service. F-3. 
DANCING AND SKATING 
— Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 
DENTISTRY 
Career As Dental Hygienist, Shosteck, Robert & Swanson, Margaret E., 
B’/nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1956, 8 pp. 25¢. D-3. 
Dental Hygienist, Chronicle Guidance ’Service, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
ELECTRONICS 
Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 
6 pp. 50¢. 
ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
A Brief Bibliography on Engineering as a Career, Wisely, William H., 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 1956, 2 pp. Free. N-3. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Home Economics—A Guidance Aid, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 1955, 5 pp. 25¢. J-2. 
Should You Be a Home Economist?, Dennis, Catherine T., New York 
Life Insurance Company, 1955, 8 pp. Free. L-3. 
Take a Look at Home Economics, American Home Economics Association, 
1955, 6 pp. 3¢. J-3. 
The Home Economics Teacher, Simmons a. 1956, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
Today's Challenge to Home Economists of the Extension Service, American 
Home Economics Association, 1954, 4 pp. Free. J-3. 
What Do You See in Your Future? Home Economist, Simmons College, 
1956, 10 pp. Free. N-2. 
HOSPITAL WORK 


There’s a Hospital Career For You!, American Hospital Association, 1955, 
13 pp. 30¢. N-1. 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 
Careers in Interior Decoration, Stampe, Jean MacCargo, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, 1956, 28 pp. Free. N-2. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
More Steel and More Jobs, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., American Tron and 
Steel Institute, 1956, 10 pp. Free. J-3. 
JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 
Jewelry and Watch Workers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. 
Subscription. D-1. 
Watchmaker, Occu ational Information and Guidance Service, State Divi- 
sion of (Oregon), 1955, 6 pp. 25¢. E-l. 
LAUNDRY AND CLEANING INDUSTRIES 
Laundry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1l. 
LIBRARY WORK 
Eevostion for the Professional Librarian, Simmons College, 1956, 2 pp. 
ree 
Library Work with Teen Agers, Mademoiselle, 1955, 5 pp. 25¢. L-l. 


Putting Knowledge to Work, Peltier, Richard, Spe scial Libraries Association, 
1956, 16 pp. Free. J-2. 


Special Librarian, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 


Special Librarians, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1. 


LINGUISTICS 
om for Language Majors, Small, Verna, Mademoiselle, 1956, 4 pp. 25¢. 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 


Machinist, Pierce, R. J., Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
MANUFACTURING 


Ame and a Future of Industry, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Dp. 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 

Health Careers Calendar, National Health Council, 1955, 1 p. K-1. 

i for Physician's Assistants, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 


1956, 65¢. 
= Phusician' Assistant, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 
¢ % 


Should You Be a Doctor? Alvarez, Walter C., New York Life Insurance 
Company, 1956, 5 pp. Free. F-1. 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Approved Schools of Medical Technology, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, American Medical 
Association, 1955, 12 pp. Free. N-l1. 
Career With A Future, Registry of Medical Technologists, 1 p. _ K-3. 
The Profession of Medical Technology, The Registry on Medical "Tech- 
nologists, 1956, 7 pp. Free. J-2. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Ophthalmologist, Brackett, Warren, and H. Allan Robinson, Personnel 
Services, Inc., 1956, 6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
MILITARY SERVICE 
i 7. Selective Service, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. 
MILITARY SERVICE-NAVY 


a Cow Opportunities, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. 
¢. 
MODELING 

Should You Be A Model? Conover, Candy Jones, Occu-Press, 1956, 48 pp. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
Truck Driver Around the World, Fleet Owner,, 1955, 14 pp. 25¢. L-2. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 

Careers in Journalism, Shosteck, Robert, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
1956, 15 pp. 25¢. D-1. 

Should You Be A Newspaperman? Biggers, George C., New York Life 
Insurance Company, 1955, 5 pp. Free. F-2. 

NURSERY WORK AND LANDSCAPE MAINTENANCE 

Tree Surgeons, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription 

Service. D-1. 
NURSING 

Baccalaureate Programs in Nursing for Graduate Nurses Offered in 1056- 
57, National League for Nursing, 1956, 4 pp. 10¢. N-l. 

Masters and Doctors Programs in Nursing for Graduate Nurses Offered in 
1956-57, National League for Nursing, 1956, 4 pp. 10¢. N-l. 

Opportunities in Professional Nursing, Committee on Careers, National 
League for Nursing, 1956, 1 p. 3¢. K-2. 

Program Guide for Future Nurses Clubs, Wilstrom, Nancy H., National 
League for Nursing, 1955, 80 pp. 50¢. N-l. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, Educational Grants and Loans Available on a 
National or Regional Level to Graduate Nurses, National League for 
Nursing, 1956, 4 pp. 3¢. N-2. 

Should You Be A Nurse? Sleeper, Ruth, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1956, 7 pp. Free. F-2. 

Team Mates, Committee on Careers in Nursing, National League for 
Nursing, 2 pp. 1¢. J-3. 

The College Way to a Nursing Career, Committee on Careers, National 
League for Nursing, 1956, 20 pp. 15¢. F-1. 

“Two-Year” Nursing Programs, Committee on Careers, National League 
for Nursing, 1956, 1 p. J-3. 

RESTAURANT WORK 
Waiter-Waitress, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
Waiter-Waitress, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. K-3. 
RETAIL TRADE 

A Career In Retailing For You, Simmons College, 1955, 8 pp. Free. J-3. 

Record, Radio, and TV Shop Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
4 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 

Should You Go into Retailing?, New York Life Insurance Co., 1956. 12 pp. 


Free. F-3. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK 
Oceanographers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription 


Service. 
Should Your Child Choose A Career In Science?, Hill, J. Bennet, Sun Oil 
Company, 1955, 8 pp. Free. J-3. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK—PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Geologist, Brackett, Warren and H. Alan Robinson, Personnel Services, 
Inc., 1956. 50¢. E-1l. 
—- Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 


Geology—Geological Engineering, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, 1956, 4 pp. Free. J-3. 
Geophysics, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1956, 4 pp. 


Free. J-2. 
Leadership Through Research, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 32 
pp. Free. H-3. 


Physics—Engineering Physics, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
1956, 4 pp. Free. J-3. 

Should You Be An Atomic Scientist?, Hafstad, Lawrence R., New York 
Life Insurance Company, 1956, 12 pp. Free. F-2. 


Publishers’ Index 


Alumnae Advisory Center, Inc., 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
American Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 9, D. C. 

American Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 


York. 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Saint Joseph, Michigan. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
B’nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 


Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moveain. New York. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25. 

Fleet Owner, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

~— Motors Corporation, Service Section, Distribution Staff, Detroit, Michi- 


Gutlanan Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 64th Street, New York 21, New York. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale, New York 71, New York. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Director of College Relations, 
Houghton, Michigan. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Occupational Research Unit, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

National Architectural Accrediting Board, _=— FitzPatrick, Secretary, Fayer- 
weather Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

National Association of Chiropodists, Park Publishing House, 4141 West Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

National Association of Plumbing Contractors, 1016 20th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D 

National Aviation Education Council, Inc., 1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Nethent S Council of Technical Schools, 912 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
National League for Nursing, 2 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 


York. 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 
Registry of Medical Technolo ists, P. O. Box 1209, Muncie, Indiana. 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York. 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand "Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Simmons College, The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, New York. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 
State Division of Vocational Education, 105 State Library Building, Salem, 
regon 
Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics ‘Ais ., Washington 25, D. C. 
U. a of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, 


U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 3 East 48th ce. New York 17, New York. 
2 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 
Cowper, Retirement 
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